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Youth in the Atomic Age 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Off to a Good Start 


INGA OLLA HELSETH 














water gets better all the time 


Most people take purified water for granted today. But 
water now gets other scientific “treatments” as well... to 
do highly specialized jobs. 


New chemicals, for example, make hard water soft... 
for a quicker, cleaner job of washing and laundering. And, 
important to industry, are other chemicals that war on cor- 
rosion ... and lower the freezing point of water. 


There is wetter-water, too . . . water chemically treated 
so that it penetrates more quickly, spreads more evenly. It 
helps do a better dyeing job on the clothes we wear. In 
fire-fighting, wetier-water soaks in faster, quenches stub- 
born blazes swiftly ...and cuts fire and water damage. 


To get the full benefits of water, we need today’s engi- 
neering advances and better materials. New plastics now 
used in our tough, long-lasting, lightweight garden hose. 
Also, improved alloy steels in today’s pumps, pipelines, 


tanks . .. that bring water from reservoir to your home or 
factory, where it’s always on tap. 


The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials essential to the handling and treatment of 
water. They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
American leadership in meeting the 
needs of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the newillus- 
trated booklet, “ Products and Processes,” which 
shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alleys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 
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OU’LL FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 
teaching your students to type. 





Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's 
perfectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to 








step up typing speed. It helps them do more work 
... better work... with less fatigue. 

















Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood feature... 





the final touch in typing achievement. 





Key your students’ typing to rhythm...with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it... call him today. 
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CHARTING 
COLORS 


THE TRAINED EYE, according to 


experts, detect thousands of 
colors. But that’s hardly enough for 
modern science, commerce, and in- 
dustry. And the eye isn't dependable. 

That’s why the recording spectro- 
photometer, a General Electric devel- 
oped precision instrument, is finding 
important use. It can detect millions 
of colors, automatically measuring 
and recording them, free of human 
error and to an accuracy of two- 
tenths of one per cent. 


can 


Essentially, the spectrophotometet 
is a color measuring instrument in 
which a light beam is reflected al- 
ternately from an_ internationally 
accepted standard and a sample while 
a pen-and-ink recording is made of 
the color of the sample. 


THE LIGHT BEAM, passed through a 
polarizing and flicker optical sys- 
tem, falls alternately 60 times a 
second on the sample and the stand 
ard. Light sensitive photo tubes 
react to the resulting reflections and 
transmit the differences into elec- 
trical impulses. A sample can be 
analvzed, its color curve charted in 
only 2% minutes. 

The spectrophotometer is now an 
important instrument in more than 
a score of industries, ranging from 
plastics to textiles. It’s being used 
by paper mills to maintain accurate 
paper color standards. The glass and 
printing industries find it invaluable, 
and to dye manufacturers, it is fast 
becoming a necessity. 

Educational institutions are turn- 
ing to the spectrophotometer as a 
teaching tool for courses in colorim- 
etry. The F.B.I. uses it to trace 
evidence, and it’s basic equipment 
in the Bureau of Standards, where 
in one use it defines the official colors 
of the American flag. 
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IN THE LABORATORY color has long 


told an important story. Chemical 
analysis is often based on color 
findings. That has given the spec- 
trophotometer another broad field 
of usefulness. For example, with this 
instrument, the chemist can measure 
quantities as small as one hundred 
millionth of a gram of silver or one 
millionth of a gram of copper in 
25 cc of solution. 

What lies ahead for this unique 
color instrument? Perhaps a broader 
use in the realm of pure science, un- 


covering obscure facts that will clear 
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the way for important discoveries in 
many fields. Probably it will have 
a fuller utilization in developmental 
science. Most certainly, it will enjoy 
a growing application in a 
variety of industries. 


wide 


* * * 


A new comic book describing the his- 
tory of atomic power and current attempts 
to harness it for peacetime power is nou 
available. You sufficient 
copies for all your students simply by 
addressing the General Electric Com- 
pany, Dept. 6-235, Schenectady, N. Y. 


may have 





General Electric photoelectric recording spectrophotometer shown in 
use. Color curve is being drawn automatically on the drum at left. 
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News ond Trends 


® Federal aid for the public schools was listed third in 
the President’s requests to the special session of Congress. 
No action was taken, however. This means that the fight 
will go over into the new session of Congress next January. 
See page 341 for a more complete report. 


How to shape up the campaign for the next session 
is the task confronting the NEA Executive Committee and 
the Legislative Commission. 


® Departure of the top command from the US Office of 
Education raises again the question of the status of education 
in the federal government. 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner since 1934, resigned 
as of July 15. His resignation letter to the President, 
written on June 14, stated that financial considerations made 
it impossible to remain longer in the federal government. 


E. B. Norton, Deputy Commissioner, had already resigned 
with a stinging letter of protest against the administrative 
practices of Oscar Ewing, Federal Security administrator. 
Back of Commissioner Studebaker’s resignation—in 
addition to financial reasons——-were others, as everyone close 
to the situation knew. On July 30 Dr. Studebaker sent 
a 3500-word letter to Mr. Ewing in which he protested 
agatnst moves which he said will centralize authority over the 
Ofhce of Education in the administrator and his subordi- 
nates, 


Dr. Studebaker said: “Under the direction of yourself 
[and associates] you move constantly to centralize all poli- 
cies, all approvals, in short, all control of the activities of the 
constituent organizations, including education.” 


Federal Security Administrator Ewing immediately de- 
nied the charges of Dr. Studebaker. Several Congressional 
committees served notice that they would investigate the en- 
tire situation. The Subcommittee of the House Committee 
en Appropriations headed by Congressman Frank B. Keefe 
[R-Wis.] completed its investigation early in August and 
issued a printed report of the hearings. 


Communism got the newspaper headlines, but it was 
not the issue Dr. Studebaker was driving at. In his letter 
the Commiss:oner cited the censorship exercised over a pro- 
posed speech by one of the staff members of the US Office 
of Education concerning the Zeal for Democracy Program 
cf the Office. Congress had made appropriations for this 
project looking to the better education of American youth 
regarding the evil nature and tactics of communism and 
other forms of totalitarianism. This particular act of censor- 
ship was used only as one example of political control. 


The central point of the Studebaker letter was to drive 
home the fact that the Office of Education as such is being 
swallowed up by the: Federal Security Administration, staff 
members of the office justified in the budget by the Com- 
missioner of Education are being pulled into the super- 
structure of FSA, and morale of the Office is being destroyed. 


Should education at the federal level be accorded that 
independence which has been found so essential in the 
American pattern of life at the local and state levels? That 
is the question. Some educators believe the current Stude- 
baker-Ewing controversy serves to dramatize the need for 
an independent educational agency headed by a national 
board of education, which has been consistently supported 
for several years in resolutions of the NEA; the AASA, and 


the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 
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» Hard-pressed as the schools have been in the postwar 
years to find qualified teachers and sufficient classrooms, they 
face even more difficult problems in the years immediately 
ahead. 


This was the warning of Willard E. Givens, Executive Sec- 
retary of the NEA, on the basis of recently completed new 
estimates of school enrolments. 


Birth-rate trends indicate that the number of children en- 
rolled in public schools in 1955 will be more than seven 
million in excess of enrolment for the 1947-48 school year. 


A public-school program for these additional children 
will require an added operating expenditure of more than 
one billion dollars, if the 1947-48 unit costs are maintained. 
To care for the expanded enrolment, 300,000 more teachers 
will be needed in addition to the 870,000 teachers in the 
school instructional staff for the 1947-48 school year. 


What will it cost for extra school buildings? In the 
decade preceding the depression, the public schools of the 
nation expended for schoolhouse construction slightly less 
than $600 per additional student. Under present pricing 
this would amount to about $1400 per additional student. 
At this rate the increase in enrolment expected by 1955 
would require a total expenditure for new school buildings 


amounting to approximately 10 billion dollars in the next 
seven years. 


The shortage of qualified elementary-school teachers 
thruout the nation is the greatest single immediate problem 
facing public education today. The extent of the shortage 
is so acute in many states that the essential and basic edu- 
cation of the present generation of elementary school-age 
children is in serious jeopardy. This postwar generation of 
elementary school-age children cannot wait for this knotty 
problem to be solved thru slow-moving plans. 


The current school situation—[1] School revenues are 
still derived chiefly from local taxes on property. [2] For 
immediate relief by larger support the schools must look to 
nonlocal sources of revenue. [3] To an increasing extent 
the schools find themselves in competition with other tax- 
supported public services. [4] The federal-aid bill that 
would have equalized educational opportunities measurably, 


altho approved by the Senate, was rejected by House leader- 
ship. 


> Overtures are being made by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, looking toward the possibility of 
the 1950 census being taken by the nation’s teachers. 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer points out the 
difficulties involved in employing and training a temporary 
staff of 123,000 people, as was done in 1940, who are com- 
petent to do the job well. If employment remains high, it 
will be very difficult to enlist a staff. 


Census Bureau officials estimate that 600,000 teachers 
working one full week, plus some additional time for in- 
struction and followup, could take the census. 


Preliminary discussions have been held with various 
school officials and leaders in professional organizations. 
The plan is now being placed before state and local groups 
for further discussion. 


No attempt to reach a decision will be made until there 
is opportunity for further discussion. It is hoped that in 
two or three months there will be sufficient information on 
which to base judgment regarding tlie plan. 
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The advantages and disadvantages of this proposal 
might well be the subject of local-association and faculty 
group discussions at an early date. 


> Schools of today are doing a better job than a gener- 
ation ago in the opinion of the majority of the American 
people, according to a recent Gallup Poll. 


The results of the interviews were as follows: better— 
59% ; worse—26% ; same—10% ; no opinion—5s% 


Major complaints in the order of frequency: [1] Lack of 
discipline, lack of fundamental character training. [2] 
Criticism of subjects taught and their presentation. [3] 
Criticism of parents for lack of interest and control. [4] 
Too many extracurriculum activities. [5] Schools inadequate 
and overcrowded, old textbooks, etc. [6] Criticism of 
teachers, qualifications, shortages,. competency, etc. [7] 
Teachers underpaid. 


» The President signed the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 on June 24. First registrations under the new 
law began August 30 and are to be completed on Sep- 
tember 18 with certain age groups registering on speci- 
fied days. 


Under the law the Defense Secretary has authority to 
increase the Army’s strength from 542,000 to 837,000 
during 1949 by means of enlistment and the draft. It 
is expected that enlistments will be adequate for the 
needs of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 


Provisions of the law——[1] All 18-25- (inclusive) 
year-old males must register except as stated below. 
[2] All 19-25-year-olds are liable for service. [3] The 
period of service for draftees is 21 months. [4] Eighteen- 
year-olds, however, can enlist for one year. The Army 
will accept up to 110,000 volunteers of this age each 
year, the Navy 36,000, and the Air Force 15,000. These 
enlistees will not be sent out of the country but upon 
completion of the year must join the Reserve for a 
maximum of six years. [5] Present recruiting for the 
regular Army will be continued, the draft being used to 
provide the manpower not thus achieved. 


Exemptions and Deferments—Veterans are exempt 
for specified amounts of service as are nonveterans who 
were members of organized units as of the effective date 
of the law, June 24, 1948. Provisions are made for 
other deferments and exemptions. 


Registration—[1] Registration will be handled by 
local Selective Service Boards. [2] All 18-25-year-old 
males must register, except men on active duty with the 
Armed Forces and foreign diplomats. [3] Selection of 
inductees will be made in the order of their birth dates. 
[4] The Selective Service Board decides on all defer- 
ments and exemptions during this phase, guided by the 
Act, regulations issued by the President, ‘oul informa- 
tion obtained from the registrant's questionnaire and 
other pertinent facts. 


Preinduction—This is the qualification examination 
phase of the Selective Service plan. [1] The local Se- 
lective Service Board receives a. quota for delivery to 
the Department of the Army Induction Stations for pre- 
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Do the attacks on schools in various communities thru- 
out the nation for alleged failure to teach the Three R’s, to 
foster discipline, and to develop character represent the sin- 


cere attitudes of all the parents in those various communities 
concerned ? 


Many observers think not. In some places, at least, there 


is evidence that the move is spearheaded by tax-reduction 
(or hold-the-line) groups. 


> Americans spent an unprecedented 450‘%, more for 
alcoholic beverages in 1947 than in 1934, first year of 
repeal, while drinking two and one-half times more, also 
a record according to reports from the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The people of the US last year spent about 3 billion dol- 
lars for public education and $9,640,000,000 for alcoholic 
beverages. 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 


induction examination. [2] The registrant, if not ex- 
empted or deferred, is notified by the Selective Service 
Board of the time, place, and date to report. [3] The 
registrant is sent to a Joint (Army, Navy, and Air Force) 
Examining and Induction Station. [4] There he takes 
a complete physica] examination and the General Classi- 
fication Test. [5] He returns home to await orders. 
[6] The Selective Service Board then establishes a list 
of acceptable registrants. 


Induction— The next phase is the actual induction. The 
qualified registrants report to the Joint Induction Station, 
from which they are sent to a Training Division. Proces- 
sing, classification, and assignment then follow. 


4 
4 
4 
\ 
5 
5 
Training— [1] Each inductee receives eight-weeks basic 
training (13 weeks in 1949). [2] Upon completion of 
basic training the soldier is assigned to units in the zone 
of interior, or overseas, or to special training. [3] When 4 
an individual is assigned to a unit, the basic training 
for that individual will be the same as for the rest of 
the training division. After basic training, he receives 
on-the-job training. He may attend Unit and Post } 
Schools for specialists. [4] If he meets the qualifica- ! 
tions he may apply for Officers Candidate School. Later, , 
if especially qualified, he may receive a commission in 


the regular Army or in the Reserve. 


Education, recreation, housing, and religious facil- 
ities—The young soldier will find opportunities to use 


- his free time in activities similar to those in which he 


has been engaged in his spare time—athletics, music, 
dramatics, library services, movies, religious services, 


College students—Secretary of Defense Forrestal has 
announced that 126,400 freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors eligible for ROTC will be deferred until after 
graduation, provided they sign agreements to serve for 
two years thereafter; seniors enrolled in ROTC are de- 
ferred under the law. 


For further information consult your local Selective 
Service Board. Also consult these documents: Public 
Law 759; Presidential Proclamation 2799 dated July 
20; and Pertinent Questions and Answers of Selective 
Service released by the War Department. 



























































































































WINSTON FLASHES | | 


A WORKBOOK for every Wryston text! 
Your principal has a Winston order 
blank ... Why not ask him to utilize it? 


il ’ 
FRESH START is September’s meaning for 


teachers... 
THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 


shall not be put out.” 


TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD Sees It in a kit 
designed and priced ‘for their needs. 


rns 
OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Winston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright, 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
occurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 
—w 
IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 
to .000363005 m.p.h. 


OP 
RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
— diptheria—critisize—flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
vour pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address WINSTON FLASHEs. 

ODI 
YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
Nricupors GrEoGraAPuiEs. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 

reerw 


A POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you're inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 
tween troy and avoirdu pois 

— 


CONVERSATION in 


e TEACHERS 





Krench. Recordings ” “Wry 
in exquisite French 7 

. . J 
are available for all lee- 4 
tures from NouvEAu / - 
Cours PRATIQUE DE ; is 
FRANCAIS POUR Com- \ ; 


MENCANTS. Write % 
Winston, High 


School Department. 
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pe ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16. Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1. 
Los Angeles 15 


Toronto 











@ Tis feature of LHe JOURNAL is an open 
forum for NEA members. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not the NEA.—THE 


necessarily those of 


EDITORS. 


American Education Week 


NEA materials were of inestimable aid to 


us during American Education Week last 
vear. The eight movie trailers were shown 
during the week in more than a dozen local 
movie houses. The 15-minute transcription 


was placed on all three of our local radio 
stations 
We also secured more than half a dozen 


feature articles on various phases of our edu- 
cational program in each paper just preced- 
ing and during the observation. The posters 
and advertising mats from the NEA helped 
put the American Education Week campaign 
MERLE -. KIMBALL, Public 
Tacoma [Washington] Public 


across relations, 


Sc hools. 


@ See page 377 for a list of this year’s ma- 


terials 


Life Membership 


Life Member 
prouder than | to receive and weai this em- 
blem, for 


I poust if any other can be 
Iam sure no human can choose a 
greater calling than the teaching profession. 
To serve one’s calling on the local, state, and 


national level is, to me, a very high privilege 


indeed.—MRS. BELLE D. MC CORKLE, IVinston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 
@ SEE page 384 
OTRF 


I am mailing a package of books that I 
hope you will want to include in the group 
of books that you are shipping overseas to the 
M. San 


teachers in Europe.—MARU WOMACK, 


Antonio, Texas. 


@ Treacuers thruout the country contrib 
uted last spring more than 100,000 books and 
periodicals to the book project of ABC made 


possible thru the OTRF. 


I was so touched by the outpouring of joy 
from those teachers who had been sent CARE 
that 
money” 


bundles I am sending all of my “give- 


the kind 
work as far as it will go. I want the money 


away [S80] to furthen 


to be used exclusively for teachers overseas, 


or in any rugged, out-of-the-way area or im 
poverished district in our own country, I send 
all channels 
promising this and that to aid in overseas 


relief. 


it to you because 1 don’t trust 


I don’t mind your including my name in a 
bundle, as | wouldn't mind a correspondence 
pal from over there, but no mention of my 
WITHHELD. 


name otherwise, please.—siIGNATURI 


Spiritual Values 


It IS most encouraging to the in 


DH 
the personal and spiritual values in educa 


note 


creasing emphasis JOURNAL is giving to 
tion. It is certainly time that more teachers 
and adminstrators came to realize that these 










are actually the enduring factors in the edu 
cational process, important tho the technical 
phases may be. There need be no decrease in 
emphasis or effectiveness in connection with 


the technical subjectmatter and methods, but 
there 


needs to be a greatly increased em- 
phasis on the human and personality aspects 
of education.—EDWARD rUTTLE, editor-in- 
chief, Row, Peterson and Company, Evans- 


ton, Illinois. 


M. 


Dressing Up THE JOURNAL 
@ IN May Tuk JOURNAL 


[page 284] we carried an article by Hector J. 
Maire of 


rl 1948 issue of 


Le Plainville, 


I'd Like 
JOURNAL 


Connecticut, 
lo Date!” in which 
is a good publication 


called 
“There’s a Girl 
he said ‘Tin 
but that the “old gal” needs to be dressed up. 
This 
some vigorously for, others as strongly against, 
Mr. Le 
I he 


some ol 


article brought a quick 


1 Csponse . 


Maire’s point of view. 


editors have been 


make 
Mr. Le 
Maire long before his, article arrived. Begin- 


wanting to 


the changes advocated by 


ning in this issue the reader will note some 
aspects of the look.” Readers 
assured that etlorts to improve the content of 
‘Tite JouRNAL will proceed hand-in-hand with 


the eflort§ to 
tractively. 


“new 


may be 


“package” oul product at 


Some Readers Say: 


l AGREE wholeheartedly with Mr. Le Maire. 
He has hit the nail squarely on the head 
There is a definite need for modernizing the 
publication which goes into the hands of so 
many 
read, | 


teachers—into and out without being 


fear, in too many cases 

Articles should sound less like a chaptet 
from a textbook and should appeal to the 
teacher 


who wants to forget for a moment 


that life is a conglomeration of facts and dry 
Edu- 


cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


stalislics.—HOWARD B jones, College of 


Not 


article in 


only do I agree with Mr. Le Maire’s 
the May concerning its 
makeup but I also have analyzed each issue, 
trying to figure out why dullness is the key- 


note of the format—altho improving. 


JOURNAI 


The boxed stories are good. Tue JouRNAI 
needs more of that human-interest: appeal, 
yet as a reader I plead guilty to desiring the 
type of sugar coating that as a teacher I tend 
to deplore.—LOUISE ANDERSON, Junction City, 


Oregon, 


JOURNAL articles still have a tendency to 
sound stuffy. Is there never any laughter in 
uk JOURNAL officer It seems to me that Ti 
JOURNAL Ought to exert itself to combat what 
is perhaps a natural tendency among teach 
ers to take themselves too seriously.—GUNNAR 
HORN, head, English Department, 
Highschool, Omaha 4, Nebraska, 


Be nson 


Hecror J. Le Maire’s article in the May 
issue is absolutely right. If ever a magazine 
needed the “new look” it’s the NEA JourNAL. 


—DOROTHY UNDERLAND, Belfield, North Dakota. 


NEITHER a 10-color cover nor an 80-pound 
handmade paper would help as much as an 
editorial and sparkle 
your 


elint based on a 
reader—I_ call her 


Margery Jones—who teaches a fourth grade 


realistic view of 


in an eight-room school, and who is a pei 
[Continued on page 328] 
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— Now Ready — 


Making Sure of Arithmetic 


Grades One and Two 





By Robert L. Morton and Merle Gray 













A primary arithmetic program that is or- 


ganized and systematic, yet informal and 





flexible—anticipates all the learning dif- 





ficulties of children. 





For Grade One: a text-workbook, 


and a teacher's guide. 






For Grade Two: a text-workbook or a 


hardbound book, and a teacher’s guide, 


Silver Burdett Company 

45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Ilinois 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas 








709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 








“This community has been very well pleased 
with these comfortable and decorative seats .. .” 


So wrote Mr. F. L. Kinley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Findlay, Ohio, in his recent letter regard- 
ing the American BODIFORM Chairs installed 
in the Findlay Senior High School Auditorium 
several years ago. 

American BODIFORM Chairs bring added 
prestige and distinction to any auditorium. They’re 
tops for comfort, beauty, serviceability and main- American BODIFORM 
tenance economy. Why not get American BODI- Auditeriom Chair 
FORM Chairs for your school auditorium? Write (Wo. 12-001 with 123 end) 
for details today. 





WORLD'S LEADER IN 


Ameucan Seating Compan 
PUBLIC SEATING tmevicat i] COM puny 
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You have a “Reading Problem” 


vf 





If you have pupils in your classes who are a year or more 
retarded in reading ability, you have a reading problem. Most 
of these children can acquire normal reading skills working 
within their own classroom and social group without a special 
staff or clinic. You need, however, material prepared expressly 
for them. 

In the Webster Remedial Reading Program you find the 
specific materials you need for every retarded reader in your 
school. 


HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
EYE AND EAR FUN—For basic or 


remedial phonics instruction. Book 


ape Four prepared for the older child with 
UTC mec L tim o phonics difficulty. 


WEBSTER WORD WHEELS —A word 
blending device which makes possible 
intensive phonic drill with specific 
word combinations. 


PRACTICE READERS — A four-book 
series providing ample practice in the 
seven study reading skills. Use the 
coupon below for sample lessons. 


‘ EVERYREADER SERIES — Five books 
easy reading high in interest value for older chil- 
dren, yet controlled at easy fourth 


grade level in all elements affecting 
reading difficulty. 


HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING 
ae laa — An invaluable in-service training 
manual for teachers. Written by Wil- 


liam Kottmeyer, Director of the 
famous St. Louis Reading Clinic. 


TRY THEM IN YOUR CLASSROOM WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 

So that you may actually try out these materials in your 
classroom we are offering you five lessons from the Practice 
Readers free of charge. We will also include full descriptive 
material covering the entire Webster Remedial Reading Pro- 
gram. Use the handy coupon below, indicating the present 
reading age of your pupils who will be using the sample 
lessons. Send for these today, Our supply of sample lessons 
is limited. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 








: Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. } 
r Please send me free of charge five sample lessons from ' 
tthe Practice Readers and a description of the Webster § 
| Remedial Reading Program. : 
Present Reading Age of Pupils : 
. je... anvinnimntitiiinteain 
Street ee 
* City and State le 
Sse RB RB RB BR SE BER ES 
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GUIDANCE TALKS 
TO TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin 

Teachers and administrators find 

this book very helpful in un- 
derstanding individuals and assisting them 
to learn of their interests, their abilities. 
Tells teachers what to do. Written in an 
easy-to-understand style. Contents in- 
clude “Studying the Individual,” “Grow- 
ing up Vocationally,” ‘Mental Hygiene,”’ 
and many other valuable chapters. Order 
today. $3.00. Clip this. 











,PU LPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 


BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 





McKNIGHT 


127 N. Market St. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


MCKNIGHT & 








A Geography Readiness Program 





GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


THROUGH THE DAY 
FROM SEASON TO SEASON 
IN COUNTRY AND CITY 


by 
Belle 


College 

















Poole Clara 


‘ n 
Virginia Nationa 


Sidman P, 


University of 


Baker 


of Education 


Thomas Frank Barton 
Indiana 





University 









Winning nation-wide acclaim 





a series of basal text- 
books for the first, second and 
third 


Features: based on actual experiences of 
children, vocabulary controlled 


for 







-ase in reading, beautiful 
four-colored illustrations 


founda- 
systematically 
organized and graded, content 


grades; simple 


tional concepts 











4 New and Different Fourth-Grade Geography! 


THE WORLD ABOUT US 


by 










Sidman P. Poole 


Coauthors, 


Thomas F. Barton 


“Geography Foundation Series” 






Irving Robert Melbo 


University of Southern California 













* A simple world geography .. . 
story approach to organized 
learning .. . looks outward 
from child’s own familiar en- 


‘ Profusely illustrated ... many 
illustrations richly colored... 
special map and globe program 








“Easy to read and easy to learn 
... provides true readiness for 
fifth-grade geography 


vironment ... develops world 
understandings through 
Americas 


the 


Published in September, 1948 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 







468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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son, not a schoolma’am. I’m for more money 
for THe JourRNAL, but not for a larger maga 
zine, just a better one 


New 


LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


editor, Jersey Education Review. 
And Others Say: 
I po not agree with Mr. Le Maire that THe 


JOURNAL should be published on slick white, 


which strains the eves much more than 
“tattle-tale gray.’ My = favorite magazine, 
The Atlantic Monthly, always has used a 


grayish, off-white paper, and nobody gets de- 
spondent from its appearance, I'm sure. 
Please continue to strive tor improved con- 
tent instead of appearance. You do not have 
to fight a battle of competition. Yours is a 
unique medium to acquaint youn 
with the 


members 
“atmosphere” of current trends in 
education and in its byproducts, one of which 
is to awaken an appreciation of the things 


of the spirit.—PEARL H. SIMPKINS, Gardne) 


Elementary School, San Jose, California. 


GLAMOROUS hairde’s and trailing skirts 


make women momentarily attractive but 
women of lasting beauty wear aprons and 
house dresses or other uniforms of service. I 


want the 


NEA have lasting 


beauty and that, of course, depends on the 


JOURNAL to 


merit of the message and not on the shim- 
mering whiteness of the paper. Ti 
faith in 
and 
STREET, 


JOURNAL 
restores faith in the 
task 


High- 


people and 
dignity worth of the 


RUTH 


teaching 
Foppenish 
school, 7 oppe nish, Washington, 


librarian, 


luo Hector describes you appearance as 
dowdy, 

Your format is really quite neat—but not 
Goudy. 

Of tresses thai “corkscrew” he must nol 


de spair; 
Your sober coiffure should not get in his hai 
If rouge he prefers and some Hollywood curls, 


Refer him to Varga and Esquire for girls 


Such fripperies shallow and trappings ex 
ternal 

No orchids would earn for Miss NEA 
JOURNAL. 


His plea for a tryst, tho it be not capricious, 

Still conjures up problems not wholly au- 
spicious. 

Slick paper and color send costs to the sky, 

So heed 
RAY H. 

lon, D. C, 


me, wise Portia 
EVERETT, 


don’t date the guy! 
Club, 


Cosmos Washing- 


Tur cover has been attractive this year. | 
like these photos of actual children and then 
activities. 1 


have cut ofl and 


one or two 
posted them in my schoolroom. 

I like the such articles as 
those you published, explaining consolida 
tion and the readable form in which they 
were written. We were just in the midst of a 
vote on “How Many 
Children Make a School?” was printed. It 


certainly helped me. 


timeliness of 


consolidation when 


I especially like the short columns of real 
happenings on various teaching ideals. 

I would enjoy having jokes. Laughing 
a weighty article better. 

\ltogether I really think our dicam girl is 
pretty fine 


teacher, Bloomington, Illinois. 


helps me digest 


as she is.—NAOMI ENGLAND, rural 


I AGREE, in part, with the ideas in Le 
[Continued on page 330] 
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YOU’LL FIND 


FOR DITTO’S NEW 
D-15 DUPLICATOR 


MAKES COPIES 
INSTANTLY OF 


he 

* 
© WRITTEN - TYPED 
- PRINTED - DRAWN 


—— 






“EXAMINATIONS — 
POSTERS 
“BULLETINS, TICKETS 
_ MAPS. REPORTS... 
OUTLINES 
LO sree sie Sian 
/ DRAWINGS 


You'll appreciate the D-15 for its many time-saving 
uses. This amazing, liquid-type duplicator copies any- 
thing written, printed, typed, or drawn... 140 copies 
a minute... up to 4 colors in one operation. Without 
the aid of stencils or mats, you can make 300 and 
more copies from one master .. . file and reuse it if 
necessary. Progressive teachers everywhere are using 
the D-15 to make copies of examinations, lessons, 
maps, posters, bulletins .. . using pages from Ditto 
: Workbooks to reproduce lesson sheets and tests. 
= — we : You will agree that here is a method to simplify 

PROGR AMS» teaching, make learning easier for the pupil. Clip 


: By vie fe es and mail the coupon below for more information 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE 5: Ue or a demonstration! 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


DITTO, INC., 612 S, Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 






‘ 
) 
i 
} 





a 


! DITTO, Inc., 612 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
4 Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 

y Cl Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 





‘a ! 2 Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
20 New Ditto Workbooks For Liquid Duplicators ; (Note: These will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
Compiled by eminent authorities in education, ; C Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
these new Ditto Workbooks will increase student 1 
interest—save you hours of classroom time and : NAM) occccccccccdccccccccceececsesccecsees ee eeeeeesccccccseesse 
night work. Each page will produce 200 and more \ 
: : . : Ee. . cp vocsacnavesadbsdnshhbsbedsbbanideseensesewsseasaennee 
copies on ~ liquid-type machine. Send for i 
samples. Check coupon at right, ; See... ncnscerindahesdbeniidiee viene Si csscnecmensvenn nace 
: Post Ofice.ccccccccces eCOMNEY ccccccesesees Stale. eeeeeeeeeeeeere 
| 
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AN IMPORTANT 


“ANNOUNCEMENT 
FROM 


RKO 


5,@ 


ICTURE 
— cing 


cture produ 
organization, 
s its entree ene 
al education fiel 
sive library of 


RKO RADIO. 
major motion P! 
and distributing 
announce 
audio-vis¥ 


h an exten 


it 
wi school films!!! 


16mm 





MORE THAN 150 FILMS 


RKO’s initial educational releases for class- 
rooms and auditorium use cover a wide 
range of material selected with care from 
among many hundreds of films and made 
available for release in keeping with present- 
day school and curriculum requirements. 
All of these films meet the high standards 
of production quality demanded by a major 
motion picture company;—all are being re- 
leased in the belief that their use will enlarge 
the boundaries of experience on the part 
of the student and provide the instructor 
with a vast new source of teaching material. 

Two classes of subjects are being made 
available. The first consists of two-reel sub- 
jects containing actual documentation of 
various facets of the American scene and 
the American Way of Life and subjects from 
outside the United States which are closely 
related to the life of every American citi- 
zen. The second group is made up of more 
than 100 films on sports, which touch on all 
phases of athletics—and feature many fa- 
mous world champions. 





NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


These valuable teaching aids may be li- 
censed for three years directly from RKO 
RADIO PICTURES, or through authorized 
visual education dealers, by educational 
film libraries maintained by State Depart- 
ments of Education, University Extension 
Film Libraries, County and City School 
Systems and individual school units. 

For rental bookings of RKO RADIO 
PICTURES 16mm educational films inquire 
of the audio-visual aids library usually 
supplying rental bookings. 


Fr R & & } WRITE 

e TODAY 
for your FREE copy 
of this attractive, 


informative educa- 
tional film brochure. 


RKO RADIO PICTURES, 


16mm Educational Division, (H) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
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[Continued from page $28] 
Maire’s article. I like the drop-in quotations, 
the one-column features, the idea exchange. 


the new materials section, the news and 
trends. 

Cartoons? Yes. Satire? Yes. Controversial 
questions with fire and flash but free of 


debris? Yes. A greater use of the anecdotal 
method? Yes. 

Thanks a lot for a magazine that is already 
loaded with good materials.—KENNETH M 
HAZEN, Alliance Al 
liance, Ohio. 


Teachers Association, 


Teaching as a Profession 
Won’r you print something to encourage 
young people to take up the teaching pro 
the 
poor wages, working conditions, and standing 


fession? So much has been written about 


in the community that young people in this 
Little 
has been said about the pay envelope you 


state are not studying to be teachers. 


receive years later when a student to whom 


you've given special time and encouragement 
a useful citizen 


becomes instead of the ne’er 





do-well he seemed to be growing into. 

| MRS. ANNIE CATHERINE joy, Akron Consol 

dated School, Cowley County, Kansas 
Congratulations 


The Public 


» Issue 


all of the issues of and 
the May 25 


its clarification of the Supreme Court decision 


I ENJOY 
Education, but because of 
in the Champaign case and its full discussion 

| of the 
| pressed me as being unusually helpful and of 
} outstanding 


education-religion relationship—im 


importance. — KATHERINI 
stock, Educational Division, Dictaphone Cor- 


poration, New York, N. Y. 


COM- 


@ Desicnep for laymen, The Public and Ed 
ucation is available from the NEA at a nomi 


nal price, 


I wouLp like to have 250 copies of the excel 
lent public-relations document prepared by 
the Committee on Public Relations fof the 
Department of Classroom Teachers] entitled, 


Going Somewhere with Your Public Relations 
Program, for distribution to the leaders of ow 


local and county teachers  associations.— 


FREDERICK L. HIPP, executive secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association. 
\ LyNcHBuRG teacher who attended the 


NEA convention has shown me the pamphlet 
on the traits of a good teacher. I congratulate 
the committee this excellent, attractive 
pamphlet. What is the price? I would like fon 


every teache 


on 





in Lynchburg to own one. 
HELEN D. URQUHART, general supervisor, public 


schools, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


PLEASE accept my sincere gratitude for the 


beautiful booklet 
power the giftie gie us. 
would make 


Its eye appeal 
read it. Each 
page is full of pertinent, informative material. 


anyone want to 


beautiful booklet. May I have 105 of 
pamphlets for distribution each of our 
Chouteau County teachers next fallP—MarGa- 
| RETHA KLEINSCHMIDT, superintendent, Chou- 
Schools Fort 


to 


teau County 





Classroom Teachers. 


| 


beginning, “O wad some 


I can think of no finer note upon which to 
begin the year’s work than the perusal of this 


these 


Benton, Montana. 


@ A LIMITED number of the pamphlets re- 
ferred to in the letters above may be had free 
upon request from the NEA Department of 


















‘Opportunity 
knocked 





».. and / 
answered” 


n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


““My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 


of filling a real need 





in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 years prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service, 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. Spend just 30 

minutes in your own home to take the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
~ and a comfortable retirement income. 
This Aptitude Test has been the 
starting point of many a man’s success 
story. Send for it now. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street Alexander E. Pattersor. 





New York 5,N.Y. President 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your aptitude test. } 
Name a 


Home Address.................-.. 
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The Meaning of Five-Dollar Dues 


VERY teacher can hold his head a little 
higher and have more faith in the future 
because our NEA Representative Assembly at 
Cleveland adopted almost unanimously an 
amendment to the Association's bylaws increas- 
ing NEA dues from $3 to $5. This proposal 
had been before the members of the Associa- 
tion for more than a year and had been fully 
presented in the NEA Journat and NEA 
News. 

‘The approval of increased dues means much 
to our profession and to the cause of education. 
It means that we are ready to tax ourselves 
to do within our own associations what we are 
asking citizens everywhere to do for the schools 
—to invest enough in them to make them fully 
effective. 

The increased dues help to offset the effect 
of inflation on the buying power of our Associ- 
ation funds. It takes more than $4 today to 
purchase what could be bought for $3 in 1945. 
Our local, state, and national associations have 
always been underfinanced and have had difli- 
culty in maintaining the effectiveness of their 
service in the face of inflated costs for every- 
thing they use. 

The increased dues will help to strengthen 
the work of NEA commissions, committees, de- 
partments, and divisions and make their activi- 
ties more effective in the field. 

The increased dues will help to extend our 
service to state and local associations and en- 
able us all working together to improve the 
schools and to obtain better status for teachers. 
The experience of the most advanced states 
should be brought to bear upon the problems 
of all the states. 

The increased dues will help to expand and 
to improve the quality of NEA services, our 
public relations, our publications, our research 
—all of which are basic to the advance of the 
profession. 

The increased dues will help to intensify 
our battle for federal aid for our free public 


schools. ‘This fight must be continued until 
victory is won and needs the assurance of 
ample funds. 

The increased dues will help us to meet 
our responsibilities for world leadership in 
education and to do our part toward waging 
peace. World organization is inevitably costly 
because of the travel and ‘language problems 
involved, but the cost of organization is never 
so great as the cost of a lack of it. “The more we 
invest in intelligence and goodwill, the less we 
shall be compelled to spend for force. 

‘The increased dues will help us to make 
some provision for the emergencies which lie 
ahead so that whatever may come our Associa- 
tion will be in a position to act with confidence 
and dispatch. 

Increased dues will make it easier to achieve 
our membership goals and to go forward with 
unification as teachers everywhere recognize 
the benefits of the improved service. 

Our united profession now has immense 
responsibilities and opportunities. “The NEA’s 
1948-49 budget of $2,000,000 might at first 
seem large, but actually it is relatively small. 
‘The money we as teachers spend to strengthen 
our profession will bring generous returns. 
The teachers in our remotest rural school and 
in our largest city have a common stake in a 
strong, united, well-financed profession. 

Eventually we should look forward to invest- 
ing one percent of our annual income as 
teachers in united professional service that will 
reach from the smallest community to the 
farthest corners of the world. We are all proud 
of our achievements under the War and Peace 
Fund, The Overseas ‘Teacher-Relief Fund, and 
the Victory Action Program. Let us go for- 
ward with even greater singleness of purpose 
this year to the great goals which our pro- 
fession has set for itself. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, | Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


*% If men fail, nations cannot succeed. 


° 
* 


@ Civilization can rise no higher than its homes. 

@ Education begins with the spirit of the teacher. 

@ Abiding happiness comes from what one is, not what one has. 
& A good motto: Read widely, think much, talk less, and say more. 
- Put the best rather than the worst interpretation on people's 
* acts 

¢@ Gandhi accomplished more for humanity in his generation than 


all the militarists of the world. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


Tue following table is based on data which appear on 
page 70 of the 1948 NEA Handbook and Manual. It may 
be compared with a similar table which appeared on 
page 430 of the NEA Journat for September 1947. It 
shows for each state the percentage which NEA member- 
ship is of state-association membership—the progress 
which has been made toward unification. Such figures 
are convincing evidence of the need for vigorous leader- 
ship in keeping with the Victory Action Program. What 
top states have done others can do. ‘The speed with which 
unification is completed will be an index of the faith 
which we as teachers have in ourselves and our col- 
leagues. We may expect to see these percentages go 
sharply upward before these figures are published again 
in September 1949. Note that New York Upstate and 
City are separated this year. 





Rank Stale Percent Rank State Percent 
[1] Alaska 144 [28] North Carolina $7 
[2] Oregon 107. [29] Wyoming 56 
[3] Hawaii 101 National Average 55 
[3] Idaho 101 [30] Colorado ~—49 
[S] Arizona 100 [30] Louisiana 49 
[6] Nevada 98 [32] Connecticut 48 
[7] Alabama — 96 [32] Maine 48 
[7] Maryland 96 [32] North Dakota 48 
[9] Washington 95 [32] Vermont 48 

[10] Montana - [36] New Jersey 47 

[10] Utah AeA a o4 [37] Missouri 46 

[12] West Virginia 93 [38] Mississippi 44 

[13] Arkansas 89 [39] Florida 4) 

[14] Tennessee 84 [40] New Hampshire 40 

[15] Dist. of Col. 81 [41] lowa 39 

[16] Virginia 76 [42] Minnesota 36 

[17] Georgia 72 [42] New York [Upstate] 36 

[17] Pennsylvania 72 [42] Oklahoma 36 

[19] Indiana 70 [45] Michigan 35 
So coh ve [46] Texas 34 

io [46] Wisconsin 34 

[22] California 64 [48] Massachusetts 32 
[23] Delaware 62 [48] Nebraska 32 
[24] Illinois 60 [SQ] South Dakota 20 
[24] Kentucky 60 [51] Rhode Island 7 
[24] South Carolina 60 [52] Puerto Rico 5 
[27] New Mexico 59 [53] New York City 3 
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Greetings from President Studebaker 


WE LIVE in great times and serve a noble cause. Our 
profession is on the march. Under the Victory Action 
Program we have gone forward on local, state, national, 
and world fronts. As we start upon the third year of the 
Victory Program we do well to consider again its 21 
goals, which appear elsewhere in this JOURNAL. Let us 
make this a year of united effort directed toward definite 
ends so that every teacher in America will be working 
actively on one or more of our goals. May I suggest a 
special five-point emphasis for 1948-49: 

[1] Let us strengthen our existing local affliated 
associations and develop new ones. There are now 2369 
local associations afhliated with the NEA. Let's increase 
this to 3000 before June 1, 1949: Our FTA chapters in 
colleges and universities are also a form of the local 
association. Let's increase these chapters from the present 
217 to 300 before June I, 1949. 

{2} Let us go forward in unifying our local, state, 
and national associations and increase membership to a 
point where every state will meet its Victory Member- 
ship goals for the year. Last year 13 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia had more than 
75°, of their state-association membership in NEA mem- 
bership. Let’s add at least seven new states to this group 
before June I, 1949. California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Wyoming are within striking distance of this goal. 
Achievement would bring them into the golden section 
of the colored membership map which is issued each 
year. 

[3} Let us seek increased local and state support for 
schools and go forward to victory in the federal-aid 
battle, which made such great gains during the past year. 
This is a legislative year in most of the states, and much 
work is required before election day to prepare every 
member of a state legislature and every member ol 
Congress to understand the needs of the schools. 

[4] Let us strengthen our efforts to interpret to all 
the people the meaning and importance of education, in- 
cluding a much wider observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. Let us use to the full the excellent materials 
prepared for this observance [see page 376]. ‘To most 
parents and citizens the teacher is the school. By im- 
proving the quality of our school service and keeping in 
touch with parents and community we can lay the 
foundation for adequate school support. 

[5] Let us do our utmost to interpret and support the 
United Nations, Unesco, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, and other agencies working fon 
worldwide intelligence, justice, and peace. 

We can achieve the goals of our Victory Action Pro- 
gram if we will live up to the leadership within cach of 
us—il we will act on the following pledge: 

1 am only one, but | am one. I cannot do everything, 
but I can do something. What | can do, I ought to do. 
And what | ought to do, by the grace of God J will do. 


MABEL STUDEBAKER 
President, National Education Association 
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THE NOTABLE 


Cleveland Convention 


HE 27th meeting of the Represent- 

ative Assembly of the NEA in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9, was one of 
the great turning-points in the history 
of the NEA. 

The Representative Assembly was 
by far the largest in the Association’s 
history. The number of official dele- 
gates was 2554, or about 300 more than 
last year, reflecting the growth in the 
number of affiliated organizations and 
individual memberships. 

By an enthusiastic and almost unan- 
imous vote, the Representative Assem- 
bly insured the continued develop- 
ment of the NEA program in behalf of 
the profession by voting to increase 
the dues. The annual NEA member- 
ship fee was raised from $3 to $5; the 
special membership fee, from $5 to 
$10; and the life membership, from 
$100 to $150. 

This action will enable the Associa- 
tion to cope with rising costs and to 
strengthen its program of service to 
the teaching profession. 

Having made this decision the Asso- 
ciation set its sights and adjusted its 
program to carry on its continuing 
campaign for higher standards for 
teachers and administrators, for small- 
er class size, for salaries adequate to 
attract and keep competent teachers, 
and for better school housing. 

Aside from the increase of dues, 
other significant actions of the As- 
sembly were the following: 

Adoption of an amendment to the 
bylaws increasing the number of mem- 
bers on the Executive Committee from 
nine to 11, 

Decision to continue The Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund in some form 
during the coming year. 

Adoption of a $2,208,450 budget for 
1948-49, 

Election of new officers, complete 
roster of which is given on page 379. 

At the suggestion of James F. O'Neil, 
national commander of the American 
Legion, the Representative Assembly 
asked President Truman to call a spe- 
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cial session of Congress to pass federal- 
aid-for-education legislation. 

Considerable interest was manifest 
at the convention over Presidential 
Candidate Thomas E. Dewey’s alleged 
attitude toward the socalled “teacher’s 
lobby” as described by Drew Pearson 
in his “Merry-Go-Round” column of 
June 21. To the Executive Commit- 
tee was delegated the responsibility 
for any action on this charge. 

[Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted for a conference between Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Executive Secretary 
Willard E. Givens on this matter and 
with regard to Mr. Dewey’s position 
on federal aid to education.] 

Mabel Studebaker, popular profes- 
sional leader and a former president 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, was elected president of the 
Association without opposition. Miss 
Studebaker is a teacher at the Strong 
Vincent Highschool in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The keynote address of the conven- 
tion, given by President Glenn E. 
Snow at the opening session, set a high 
standard for the remainder of the 
week’s program. A condensed version 
of this address is printed elsewhere in 
this issue of THE JOURNAL. 

The entire program as developed by 
President Snow and Executive Secre- 
tary Givens met with enthusiasm on 
the part of the delegates. The pro- 
grams in connection with the Assem- 
bly in recent years have been gradually 
developing into the workshop type, in 
which large numbers of people have 
an Opportunity to participate. 

Each afternoon of the Cleveland 
convention there were about 12 meet- 
ings having to do with the work of 
committees and commissions and cur- 
rent problems of the profession. ‘Two 
workshops ran thru a three-day period, 
one dealing with the unification of lo- 
cal, state, and national professional or- 
ganizations and the other with school 
finance. 

The discussion leaders and record- 


MABEL STUDEBAKER 
President of the NEA, 1948-49 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 


ers who managed the group sessions 
gave excellent service. Reports on) 
these sessions made to the Assembly 
will be published in the annual Vol- 
ume of Addresses and Proceedings. 

Altho the convention schedule was 
a strenuous one, there was time for fun 
too. The state delegations in their var- 
ious headquarters suites vied for the 
attention of delegates, as is their usual 
custom, and many had give-away items 
to entice the visitors. 

The Pennsylvania delegation staged 
a reception and dance in honor of 
Mabel Studebaker. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers staged its annual dinner, a 
tremendous affair, on the main floor 
of the Cleveland Auditorium for more 
than 1700 persons, with several thou- 
sand spectators in the balcony. Marie 
Ernst, president of the Department, 
presided. The program of the evening 
was a spectacular pageant and enter- 
tainment program staged by the 
teachers of Missouri and the North- 
eastern Ohio ‘Teachers Association 
under the direction of Herald M. 
Doxsee of the St. Louis schools. 

The are summarized 
statements of the resolutions adopted 
by the Representative Assembly. For 
complete text, see NEA Handbook 
and Manual, pages 382-86. 


following 


Summary of Resolutions 
[1] Professional. responsibilities — 
All members of the Association should 
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assume for then 


re sponsibility 


own 
growth, Improvement of professional 
standards, and development of better 
public relations. 

[2| Professional standards—The <As- 
sociation approves four years of college 
preparation as the minimum for all 
teachers; development of comparable 
standards 


among’ teacher-education 


institutions; discontinuance of emer- 
gency certificates; adoption of mini 
mum salary schedules related to 
training and experience; improvement 
of retirement annuities. 
[3] State and county administrators 
Educational requirements for state 
and county administrators should be 
raised and their departments should 
have more adequate financial support. 
[4] Expansion of school services 
School programs should be expanded 
io include summer camping, recrea- 
tional and creative ‘activities, and the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years, if sal 
aries are adjusted to cover additional 
assignment. Extra services should be 
contracted for separately. 
[5] Teacher recruitment—Every ef 
fort should be made to continue active 
programs of selective recruitment de- 
signed to enlist persons of high charac- 
ier, integrity, and ability; scholarships 
should be available to worthy students. 
[6] US Office of Education—Con- 
gress should make this an independent 
agency, headed by a national board, 
adequately supported, and with a cOm 
missioner selected on the basis of pro 
fessional qualifications. 


[7| Federal aid to education—At the 





- 
vele) 


earliest possible date Congress should 
appropriate funds for public elemen- 
tary and secondary education, without 
federal control; 
school construction; and reimburse lo- 


pro ide funds for 


cal districts for losses in taxes due to 
federal acquisition of property. 

[8] Reorganization of administrative 
units—The states should work actively 
for administrative units with resources 
sufficient to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities; these districts 
should have nonpartisan boards. 

[9] Education for world understand- 
ing—The Association urges systematic 
instruction about and active support 


of Unesco, the 


United Nations, 
and the World Or- 
ganization of the 
leaching Protes- 
sion; stresses the 
importance ol 


teacher exchange. 

[10] Preservation 
of democracy— The 
schools should in- 
doctrinate youth 
concerning their 
rights and respon- 
sibilities as Ameri- 


Cans: teachers 


Scene from “The Mold- 
er's Hand,” presented 
at the Classroom Teach- 
ers dinner. 


At the annual dinner of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers: Marie A. Ernst, 
retiring president of the department: 
NEA President Glenn E. Snow: Sarah 
C. Caldwell, new president of the de- 
partment. 


all 
the 


should oppose the activities of 
groups which seek to undermine 
US Constitution. 

[11] Natronal security—The Associa- 
tion reaffirms its belief in adequate 
preparedness; the schools should de- 
velop the health, scientific knowledge, 
technical skills, and civic competence 
\ssociation 


of ow people; the con- 


demns any legislation which in the 
name of national security sets up any 
program to absorb or supplant exist- 
ing educational programs. 

[12] Income-tax exemption— The As- 
sociation continues to advocate the ex- 
emption of teacher-retirement allow- 
ances from federal income taxes up to 
the amount allowed to other groups. 

[13] Teacher rating—The Associa- 
tion believes that professional stand- 
ards should be established and accept- 
ed by the members of the profession 
and rejects subjective ratings lor the 
purpose of salary differentials. 

[14] Convention cities Ll eachers 
conventions, state or national, should 
be held only in communities support- 
ing a normal program of public educa- 
vear of normal 


for a_ school 


tion 
duration. 
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GLENN E. SNOW 


GLENN E. SNow served the profes- 
sion with devotion and great effective- 
ness in the office of NEA President 
during the past year. His address at 
the opening session of the Cleveland 
convention, most of which is printed 
herewith, got the meeting off to an en- 
thusiastic start. Glenn Snow has won 
the respect of the entire profession by 
the sincerity and the vigor of his con- 
victions. His superb but gentle han- 
dling of the largest Representative As- 
sembly in the history of the Associa- 
tion won the praise of delegates. 


AM happy to report to you on the 

activities, problems, and prospects 
of the profession. The great work 
which goes forward in your name has 
kept me astonished and delighted all 
year. 

It has been high adventure to work 
with the great leaders who speak for us 
on many fronts. I continue to be hum- 
bly grateful to you. One can hardly 
express the lift that comes from work- 
ing with these leaders. 

I want to pay tribute to the mem- 
bers of the NEA staff, who serve us 
every day. From Executive Secretary 
Givens to the last extra who helps in 
the mailing room, there has been a 
conscientious devotion to the service 
of the profession. 

As an Association, we have a right 
to be proud of the vision, energy, cour- 
age, and faith exemplified by the head- 
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Developing 


quarters staff. Nearly everyone of them 
has too much to do. Some have broken 
their health in the service of this pro- 
lession. ‘They deserve, as helpers, what 
we ask of our respective boards at 
home—more adequate salaries, better 
retirement, good working conditions, 
and honest recognition for their en- 
thusiasm and untiring devotion to our 
cause. 

The problems, achievements, and 
prospects of this profession have a 
growing importance in the business of 
this country and the world. Every 
country looks to the United States for 
leadership and for help. The wisest 
leaders in this country look to educa- 
tion for help. Industry, the military, 
government, the professions are doing 
their best to make a selective recruit- 
ment and to demand a better training 
for all the new members entering these 
high fields of service. 


Human Resources Wasted 


Our great leaders and our intelli- 
gent followers so far outdistance any 
other wealth we have that before all 
else we must conserve and develop 
them. A citizenry with a high level of 
general intelligence and possessing the 
opportunity for development of lead- 
ership is such an important factor for 
us in the race for survival that our wise 
people will be willing to winnow a 
whole society to discover the leaders 
and will set up a great system of pub- 
lic instruction to stimulate them and 
will give them congenial surroundings 
and stimulating associates so that they 
and their ideas will be usable for man- 
kind. 

Half by accident, greatness in this 
people has operated to benefit man- 
kind. Who set the pattern for a Horace 
Mann? Who taught Lincoln? By what 
whim of circumstance did an Einstein 
come to our shores? Where in all of 


Leadership 


our economy could we collect the 
wealth to pay for these great leaders if 
a price were set at their actual worth? 
How many priceless, potentially great 
men, who had no opportunity for even 
a basic training, have we washed down 
the drain as we have washed our soil 
down the Mississippi? 

No one knows what we have lost 
thru our negligence in providing con- 
genial conditions for the development 
of our youth. It is not the quantity of 
our people which has made this coun- 
try great. It is very likely that the com- 
parative ability of our people had lit- 
tle to do with it. It is their developed 
quality. 

Some happy combination of free- 
dom and great material resources and 
clashing ideas and a sturdy people 
with a great free public-school system 
has permitted the development in the 
US of high quality and leadership in 
our people. 

The power now possessed by the 
American people is so great for good 
or for evil that every thinking person 
knows that our very survival depends 
upon turning this power into the 
hands of the able leaders of a good 
and wise people. 

As this civilization has developed 
greater and greater power, its poten- 
tial destructive force has become more 
frightening. 


People Most Important 


It is not, however, the machines 
themselves which are so terrible, but 
the people who make them, who con- 
trol them, and who now direct them. 
Possession of dominating power on the 
part of the US will not insure our sur- 
vival or our peace or our safety. If his- 
tory has taught us anything, it is that 
power breeds jealousy, that wealth in- 
cites envy. 

Some wise man has observed that 
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defeated pe ople sare jealous of the ed 
ucation of their youth and that they 
have turned to their educational sys 
tem to inculcate new strength and 
skills as a means of rehabilitating 
their crushed society. All of us have 
memories which reach back to the 
time when a defeated Germany pros- 
tituted her educational system and 
built a generation of fanatics with the 
mad ambition to dominate the world. 

We learned at terrible cost the dan 
vers of bad education. Only a little less 
costly is poor education. ‘The same per 
son who observed that defeated peo- 
ples turn to the educational system 
to reestablish their strength also ob- 
served that victorious peoples almost 
invariably relax their efforts to reha- 
bilitate their youth and their societies 
ifter a war. During the depression and 
since, the people of the US have neg- 
lected their obligation to establish a 
system of training which will make 
available to all our youth a higher 
quality of education than we have eve 
had before. 

We in America have not been jeal- 
ous enough of the education of om 
people. Millions of children in this 
free and wealthy land are not in 
school at all and the educational op- 
portunity of millions more is_ very 
poor. 

As educators we have in some sense 
been the developers and conservers of 
our youth. We have tried to help 
youth to live vicariously the most sig- 
nificant experience of the race and be- 
cause there have been so many to 
teach and so much to learn, we some- 
times have forgotten one of our most 
sacred duties, which is to champion 
the rights of youth to learn the truth 
and our rights as teachers to be free 
to teach the truth. 


Freedoms Teachers Need 


We must be free from economic 
slavery, and so we ask for sufficient pay 
to permit us to raise families and to 
eat and to clothe ourselves. 

We must be free to learn the truth, 
and so we ask for consideration which 
will permit us to keep abreast of the 
truth. 

We must be free from domination 
of special interests which would ex- 
ploit schools and teachers and _ stu- 
dents for their own selfish benefits, 
and so we ask for tenure and profes- 
sional support and encouragement 








which will permit teachers to teach the 
iruth as they know it. 

lo protect properly the rights of 
youth to learn the truth and of teach- 
ers to teach the truth, we need to be 
jealous of our right to teach. We must 
take more responsibility in helping to 
select the right kind of people who 
shall serve in this great profession. 


zs~x#ezee¥e eee ee 


INCREASE IN NEA DUES 
Effective Immediately 


The Representative Assembly 
on July 9, 1948, increased dues, 
as follows: 


Regular Membership, including 
NEA Journal ..... yee 


Special Membership, including 
NEA Journal, Research Bulle- 
tin, and Volume of Proceed- 
lithe headin a baka te $10 


Life Membership ......... $150 


(payable $15 annually for 10 years) 


The best indication of what the 
qualifications of a good teacher should 
be may be learned by contemplating 
what the nature of the good citizen 
should be. Our best citizens should be 
our teachers. A teacher must have 
character as well as skill for he teaches 
first himself; secondarily, the subject. 

You remember Emerson's thought: 
“We pass for what we are; character 
teaches above our wills; men imagine 
what they teach by their overt action 
and do not see that virtue and vice 
emit a breath every moment.” 

These qualities which we would 
have our people possess we must find 
among our teachers, for whether they 
want to be or not, teachers can teach 
only what they are. It is more impor- 
tant that we as a profession encourage 
good people to teach than that we en- 
courage many people to seek this high 
calling. 

The stewardship of education and 
educators for the wisdom of the ages 
and for the program of training of 
youth for leadership will not be well- 
done until teachers recognize the im- 
portance of their great profession, take 
pride in their skill as teachers, and co- 
operate in professional associations to 
protect, aid, and inspire each other in 
this great calling. 





Great Gains Made 


And so we organize on the local, 
state, national, and international basis. 
| should report something of the work 
that has gone forward on the educa. 
tional association front. 

Increases in salaries thruout the 
country during this past year have ap- 
proximated three hundred million 
dollars. This step, achieved by the 
combined efforts of local, state, and 
national associations and with the 
help of friends and patrons outside 
the profession, is of first importance. 

it becomes the duty of the united 
profession to work for better support 
on all levels. Fixing a $2400 minimum 
as a desirable goal did much. This was 
a big gain, but during the period while 
teachers salaries were being raised, 
living costs were mounting steadily. 


Federal-Aid Campaign 


Classroom teachers, state executive 
secretaries, the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, and leaders generally have 
worked valiantly for federal aid to ed- 
ucation without federal control. The 
aim of the whole professional leader- 
ship was to secure more than money 
help. They wanted equal opportunity 
for the youth of America. This appeal 
has been made to Congress for years, 
but more attention was given to it this 
vear than ever before. 

Thousands upon thousands of let- 
ters, pamphlets, telephone calls, tele- 
grams, and personal appeals have gone 
out of state and national association 
headquarters. Powerful friends in Con- 
egress and from every walk of life have 
befriended our cause and worked en- 
thusiastically for it. The measure 
passed the Senate 58 to 22. A majority 
of the Congressmen were pledged for 
it but the House leadership would not 
consent to its consideration. 

Our whole-souled gratitude and en- 
couragement must go to our friends 
and headquarters staffs who worked 
so valiantly for this. Can anything be 
more discouraging and_ frustrating 
than to work so enthusiastically and 
patiently for months upon months, 
bring a measure up to the last stages ol 
consideration, and have it stopped 
dead because of the opposition of a mi- 
nority? The case was well-presented, 
and new and urgent evidence, which 
should have won favor, was presented 
from the NEA Research Division. 
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We need to cooperate in every way 
to secure effective interpretation of 
our work to the public. The people of 
America should know much more 
about how education is contributing 
io the strength and development of 
the nation. American Education Week 
is one of the activities by which all of 
us take a cooperative part in interpret- 
ing our program to the public. The 
favorable reaction of the public to the 
cause of education is due in no small 
measure to the special projects and ef- 
fective work of the press and radio 
service of the NEA and their associ- 
ates on the state and local level. 
When we review the tremendous ef- 
fort which has been given to this cause 
this year, we wonder what more can 
be done. What more beside this and 
the expressed wish of the majority of 
the pe@ple of the US is necessary to 
move our Congress to heed the over- 
whelming demand that is being made 
for federal aid to education? 
The needs of millions of America’s 
Because we know of its urgency we 
must never stop until this point is won. 
children must be presented so strongly 
and so persistently that they cannot be 
denied. 


The International Front 


While the state-aid and federal-aid 
programs have been pushed vigorously 
here at home, the international pro- 
gram has been making great gains. 

You know of the excellent work 
done in this field by Presidents 
Schlagle and Wanamaker and Dr. Carr 
and Dr. Givens, and others at the San 
Francisco United Nations Conference 
and before, and at Endicott and since, 
on the preparatory commission for the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

May I here pay tribute to your dele- 
gates who attended the Glasgow 
WOTP conference. They were friend- 
ly and grateful for the kindness shown 
them. They were restrained in the mat- 
ter of pressing for advantage. They did 
much to establish a belief that it was 
the wish of the NEA to honestly and 
generously cooperate in the rehabilita- 
tion of educational forces and in the es- 
tablishment of an honest and respected 
organization which could speak for ed- 
ucators and education in the councils 
for peace in the world. 

The WOTP constitution was adopt- 
ed, a budget drawn and authorized, 
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and a plan of action made. Officers 
were nominated and elected and the 
WOTP became a functioning organi- 
zation. Since that time the National 
Union of Teachers of England and a 
number of other associations have af- 
filiated. You will be happy to know 
that representatives of the organiza- 
tion met with Unesco representatives 


rect them to the NEA offices. The fund 
has reached more than $275,000. 

This has been one of the happiest 
experiences imaginable. Thousands of 
letters of thanks have come back. They 
do not speak of fear, mistrust, and 
hate. They speak of thanks and faith 
and a wish for friendly correspondence 
and gratitude that members of our 


T'HE motion to increase NEA dues, as shown on the opposite 
page, passed the Representative Assembly in Cleveland with en- 
thusiastic and overwhelming support. The delegates understood 


clearly that if the Association were to move forward, it would have 


to have more funds with which to work. 


Many leaders predict that membership will continue to increase 
rapidly with the new fee schedule. They believe that teachers will 


take even greater pride in belonging to an organization equipped to 


go places and do things. 


and made application to be recognized 
as the world agency to speak for educa- 
tion. Recently WOTP has been given 
consultative status in Unesco. 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 

You who were in Cincinnati last year 
will remember the impetus given the 
idea of promoting international good- 
will and cooperation in rehabilitating 
educators and education in the war- 
torn countries. You know of the sug- 
gestions of classroom-teacher groups. 

Your delegates at the European 
meetings in Paris, London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow learned just a little of the 
terrible suffering thru which some of 
our fellow workers have been going. 
Specific requests were made for med- 
ical instruments and for books and for 
opportunities to correspond with 
American teachers. Among your dele- 
gation it was hoped that teachers of 
the United States could meet a small 
part of these most pressing Cases. 

The Executive Committee author- 
ized appointment of a committee from 
the headquarters staff. They and some 
of the officers of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers selected the name 
of the fund and proposed that a sim- 
ple request for donations be made. It 
was proposed that the fund be raised 
without special promotion and that lo- 
cals transmit their collections to the 
state organizations, which should di- 


common profession would think of 
their less fortunate fellow workers and 
be kind and generous enough to send 
them food and clothes, but most of all 
help them to gain new faith. 

This small gesture in a world of 
fierce competition and fear is worth 
continuing. These exchanges helped 
the war-weary and discouraged in oth- 
er lands. They gave us a personal touch 
with many fine things that other peo- 
ples have contributed and are contrib- 
uting to us and the world at large. 


Injustices at Home 


There are great obligations and op- 
portunities abroad and we want to 
make the most of them. Here at home 
there are injustices which need remedy 
and mounting problems which de- 
mand the vigorous and united effort of 
the whole profession. 

There are still 100,000 teachers in 
school who are not regularly certified, 
in spite of the fact that certification 
standards are pitifully low in many dis- 
tricts. Even tho there has been a $300,- 
(00,000 increase in teachers salaries 
during the past year, the cost of living 
has mounted so rapidly that this in- 
crease has not kept pace with it. Many 
areas do not approach the minimum 
beginning salary for a bachelor’s de- 
gree of $2400. 

Long-neglected public-school con- 
struction is estimated to approach $5,- 
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000,000,000. There has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the birth rate during 
the past few years; it is estimated that 


by 1953, four million children 


more 
than we now have will be in schools. 

These increases fall most heavily in 
the areas already overcrowded. Where- 
as concentrations of wealth are in large 
urban centers, approximately 60°% of 
the children of America reside in rural 
areas and towns with less than 10,000 
population. 


Organization the Answer 


What can the hundreds of thousands 
of teachers in small schools accomplish 
on these problems if they act alone in 
groups of three or four? As individuals 
we are overwhelmed by the complex- 
ity and the magnitude of the tasks 
which lie before us. The only answer 
we have lies in associating ourselves 
together on a local, state, national, and 
international basis. The profession is 
awakening to that need. 

During the last five years—since May 
1943—the membership of the NEA has 
more than doubled. It has jumped 
from 219,000 to more than 440,000. Lo- 
cal and state associations have also in- 
creased. The cost of giving expanded 
services to this, the largest professional 
group on earth, has increased at a tre- 
mendous rate. 

Local and state associations have in- 
vested more heavily in their profes- 
sional activities. They found they had 
to have increased revenues merely to 
maintain their regular programs ol 
work, and without them an extension 
of services was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. But with new 
services and new.activities—these chal- 
lenges are being met. 

In 1946 the Representative Assem- 
bly adopted the Victory Action Pro- 
eram, which called for active demo- 
cratic locals, strong effective state as- 
sociations, and a.larger, more effective 
NEA. 

I'he encouragement of locals is the 
primary concern of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom ‘Teachers. It pre- 
materials, holds conferences, 
does field work, and helps to organize 


resources—new 


pares 


local associations. Its help is available 
tO any group that wishes to affiliate 
with our professional organizations. 
The rapid growth of locals is elo- 
quent testimony to the effectiveness, of 
its work. But it cannot do the job 
alone. It needs the help of all of us. 
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This is a crucial year for the 
Victory Action Program. It is 
urgent that each state shall 
achieve its membership goals 
and that unified dues shall be 
adopted by an increasing num- 
ber of state and local associa- 
tions. 

Now is the time to build for 
the future and to lay a solid 
foundation in public support to 
meet the increasing needs of 
schools. 


We 
locals. 


should have not 3000 but 6000 


Achievements of the States 

Few of us really appreciate the ex- 
tent to which we rely upon our state 
organizations until we begin to take 
stock of their accomplishments. To 
call the roll of all their accomplish- 
ments is impossible. 

Their story is written in terms of 
the service they have rendered to edu- 
cation in their respective areas, in the 
power with which they speak, in the 
prestige they enjoy among our united 
associations and with the public. They 
have cooperated in sound educational 
legislation; in the raising of standards; 
in the establishment of head- 
quarters; in The Overseas ‘Teacher- 
Relief Fund; in WOTP, of which 15 


states are now members; in the estab- 


State 


lishment of field service; in expanding 
their services in many ways. 

Forty-six states have reported of- 
ficial approval of the unified enrol- 
ment plan, in principle, and encour- 
aged their locals to adopt it, in fact. 
In 13 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, NEA member- 
ship is 75°% or more of state-associa- 
tion membership. The vigorous and 
effective leadership being given by our 
state associations is one of the main 
bulwarks of our united profession. 

With all these gains, there are 23 
states where county superintendents 
are still elected by popular vote. They 
are nearly all underpaid, have too lit- 
tle clerical help, and little or no pro- 
fessional help for supervision. Many 
of the school districts are gerryman- 
dered to exempt favored industries by 
freeing them from the tax rolls in 





school districts which are already woe- 
fully short of taxable capacity to sup 
port a good school system. 

It is encouraging to note that mem- 
bership in professional associations 
from rural areas is growing very rapid- 
ly, having jumped trom 20% of the 
NEA membership four years ago to 
10°, of the NEA membership now. 
Rural teachers stand to gain from pro- 
fesstonal activity and there should be 
much more activity in the field. 


Teacher Education 
We have more than 1100 institutions 
which prepare teachers. Yet, of these 
only 15 or less than 2% have profes- 
sional organizations affliated with the 
NEA. It is impossible to overestimate 
the good that could come if teacher- 
education institutions would build a 
professional enthusiasm into the grad- 
uates who leave their institutions. 
The FTA has grown from 14 chap- 
ters to 217 during the past 10 years 
and is stimulating interest and leader- 
ship among college students who are 
training for the profession. 


Let Us Go Forward 


I have not even mentioned some of 
the most effective work done by the 
NEA commissions, departments, and 
divisions. Do you not wonder how this 
whole program gets along on our slen- 
der fees? The fact of the matter is that 
costs of living have affected the service 
costs so much that we cannot support 
even our present programs On our pres- 
ent fees. On every side we should be 
doing more. The $5 fee alone will per- 
mit the service we want on a nation 
level. I need not, I believe no one 
needs, document this plea. 

‘Teachers on local, state, and nation- 
al levels have benefited so handsomely 
by increase of services for increased 
fees that reduction in membership has 
not come about. Professional teachers 
will insist upon having the services of 
strong professional organizations in 
this age. Let us as educators move for- 
ward with vigor in building a great 
and unified profession. 


“He has sounded forth the trumpet 
That shall never call retreat. 

He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before his judgment seat. 

Oh, be swift my soul to answer him. 
Be jubilant my feet. 

Our God is marching on.” 
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Congress must complete 





the untinished business 
in public education 
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N AUGUST 6, 1948, 21 great na- 
O tional organizations called on 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., “to 
take necessary steps immediately to 
bring the federal-aid-to-education bill 
before the House of Representatives 
in special session for debate and ac- 
tion.” 

The House leadership did not act. 
Thus the lower chamber again failed 
to follow up the magnificent action of 
the Senate when on April 1, 1948, by 
a decisive vote of 58 to 22, it passed 
$472, authorizing $300,000,000 annu- 
ally in federal aid to assist the states 
in providing better schools for the 
nation’s youth. 

Because of the success of the House 
of Representatives in bypassing the 
federal-aid-to-education issue, the fight 
to strengthen public education thru 
federal aid without federal control 
must and will be waged with increas- 
ing vigor in the 8Ist Congress, which 
convenes in January 1949. 


Party Platforms Speak 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Re- 
publican nominee for President, has 
advised the NEA thru his publicity 
department that he will speak on the 
subject of federal aid during the 1948 
political campaign. 

The Republican platform, adopted 
in June 1948 at Philadelphia, places 
the party on record as favoring “equal- 
ity of educational opportunity and 
the improvement of education and ed- 
ucational facilities.” This can only 
mean, Senator Wayne Morse (R-Ore- 
gon) told the 1948 NEA convention 
at Cleveland, that the Republican 
party .is favorable to federal aid to 
assist the states in financing their pub- 
lic elementary schools and highschools. 

President Truman spoke clearly for 
S472. He urged the House of Repre- 
sentatives to complete enactment of 
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this measure during the special ses- 
sion of Congress which convened July 
26. 

The Democratic platform uses 
strong language: “We advocate fed- 
eral aid for education, administered 
by and under the control of the states. 
We vigorously support the authoriza- 
tion which was so shockingly ignored 
by the Republican 80th Congress for 
the appropriation of $300,000,000 as 
a beginning of federal aid to the states 
to assist them in meeting the present 
educational needs. We insist upon the 
right of every American child to ob- 
tain a good education.” 


School Hazards Worsen 

The outlook for major recovery in 
public education, unless federal aid is 
provided, is not bright. 

First, the demand for qualified 
teachers far exceeds the supply. 

Second, increased birth rates in re- 
cent years call for many more teach- 
ers than are now employed. > 

Third, the demand for workers gen- 
erally is on the upgrade. Total em- 
ployment in the nation is at an alltime 
high and is expected to increase. When 
industry competes with education for 
workers, industry wins, not education. 

Fourth, the cost of living continues 
to increase. Teacher income gains in 
recent years have largely been nulli- 
fied by that fact. 

Fifth, the federal government ‘has 
largely monopolized sources of reve- 
nues and will inevitably continue to 
do so, This has imposed severe limita- 
tions upon many states in their reve- 
nue-raising ability. Further, the com- 
petition between state tax systems 
sharpens the issue of federal aid to 
education, 

All of these factors are like index 
fingers pointing to a more perilous 
road for education in the days ahead. 
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Not only are the schools in the less 
able states pressed heavily by them, 
but many of our great urban centers 
are close to the exhaustion of their 
levying powers. They, too, face a 
threatening crisis. It is now almost 
certain that in these great city com- 
munities the demands for relief will 
inevitably come to reside on the door- 
step of the national government. 

It is a futile gesture to ignore these 
factors by reciting the “gains” made 
in education over the past two or three 
years— gains which meanwhile have 
almost reached a point of impotency 
in rescuing the children of the nation 
from the most dangerous educational 
depression in our history. 


Federal Aid Essential 

The nation’s prosperity depends 
upon the education of its people. The 
nation’s security will be assured only 
when all citizens are well-prepared for 
the duties of citizenship. 

A fair chance for all American 
youth to become educated people can 
be had only thru federal aid, without 
federal control, to supplement state 
and local school revenues. 

The aetion of House majority lead- 
ers in the 80th Congress in refusing 
the lower chamber an opportunity to 
vote on $472-HR2953 was, and re- 
mains, a serious blow to our nation’s 
wellbeing. 


See Your Congressman 

House inaction on $472-HR2953 
sentenced vast numbers of American 
youth to illiteracy. 

Immediately state education associa- 
tions should plan conferences with 
their United States Senators, and can- 
didates for that high office. Confer- 
ences between candidates for the 
House and selected school and lay 
leaders in every Congressional district 
should be scheduled at once. 

These meetings should clarify the 
need for federal aid. The support of 
both Senators and Representatives 
should be requested and urged. 

Most of all, teachers thruout the na- 
tion should be sure to vote in the com- 
ing election. To vote, and to vote wise- 
ly, is the first test of sound citizenship, 
To vote wisely is the surest way to help 
build a greater nation and a better 
world. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, NEA Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division. 
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HIS is September. Schools are 

opening again. Possibilities beck- 
on. September brings a bid to enter 
into new experiences in building hu- 
man relationships—an invitation to 
find new friends, but even more a 
challenge to be helpful to a group of 
youngsters, each attempting new ad- 
ventures in friendship. 

Full of eager urges to do, these boys 
and girls arrive one September morn- 
ing, looking for excitement. Happy 
the teacher who has forearmed _ her- 
self with a variety of jobs thru which 
acquaintanceship can progress while 
everyone's best is to the forefront thru 
generous participation for the social 
eood. 

“Harry,” says Miss Todd on one 
such morning, “do you know ‘Tom? 
Could the two of you put that stack 
of books in good order? Could you 
decide which books had best be put on 
cach shelf? Would you two like to 
choose other members tor your com- 
mittee?” 

Alice,” 
greeting groups .entering, “would you 
and Mary like to get our paint bottles 
bright and shiny? We need new mix- 
tures made up to use at our easels 


Miss Todd questions after 


later. How much of each color do you 
think we should prepare this morn- 
ing?” 

“Oh, thank you, James and George,” 
Miss ‘Todd exclaims as she notices two 
boys who have found their own jobs. 
“TL can’t think of anything nicer for 
opening day than sparkling clean 
blackboards.”’ 

“Yes, Jane,” she answers one ques- 

































































tioner, “you're right, I’m sure. Some- 
one will surely bring us flowers and it 
will be fine to have vases ready.” 

Miss Todd enjoys a chat with a shy 
stranger. “We're glad to have a new 
pupil in our room, Claude. Here is 
Richard. He knows most of the boys 
and girls. Richard, will you introduce 
Claude Hendricks to a few of the 
others?” 

“Do help me move this furniture, 
boys. We need strong fellows here,” 
she calls to a trio of sturdy fellows 
whose shy looks and mutterings have 
been attracting her attention. 

“Rose,” she exclaims happily, “you 
are just the person we are needing 
here. See! We need a sort of chairman- 
in-chief. Here are materials and di- 
rections for making many kinds of 
puzzles, games, and flash cards. Set up 
committees, please, to get the various 
ones made and boxed. Let me know 
if you run into difficulties.” 


When Children Are Busy 


In such fashion the boys and girls 
become at once a part of happy school 
life, absorbed in making the room at- 
tractive and the varied materials read- 
ily available for use. With the teacher 
leading on, they are soon singing 
songs and telling summer experiences 
while they work. 

Somehow Miss Todd asks the right 
questions and tells the yarns that start 
conversation and light laughter, as all 
move busily about on their varied 
tasks. 

Later the pupils gather informally 
on rug, tables, and chairs, at the 






teacher’s call on the new 
chimes. ‘They settle in- 
to organized planning 
together as a total class. 
‘Then following — the 
plans, they divide into 
teams to try out the vari- 
ous boxed materials pre- 
pared by the 
committees. 


earlier 


They form into com- 
mittees to plan leader- 
ship for certain games 
on the playground. 

They organize four 
committees to make and 
give tests by which to di- 
agnose each member's 
mastery of the four 
tcc arithmetical processes. 

hey prepare plans 
on how to group and try out the dif- 
ferent levels in spelling suggested by 
the standardized lists of words pro- 
vided by the teacher. 

Finally the whole class pairs off to 
enable each member to find his par- 
ticular lack of speed and accuracy in 
making number combinations; many 
small packs of flash cards had been 
prepared by the committees of the 
early morning. 


When Adjustments Are Made Easily 
These activities lead to many per- 
sonal adjustments. Enough difficul- 
ties arise that Miss Todd becomes rec- 
ognized as a valuable resource person. 
She has a clever way of leading an 
inquirer to solve his own problem as 
needed facts are lined up. She seems 
to know how to involve one pupil in 
helping another. She is full of ques- 
tions. She sees many possibilities. 

Before recess time, Miss Todd halts 
the busy children. With new text- 
books in history and geography in 
their hands, the members of the class 
come to attention. The history deals 
with the US and the geography with 
the western continent. 

‘Together the members leaf thru the 
pages, examine table of contents and 
index, look at illustrations. The mem- 
bers are soon vying with one another 
in suggesting what they conceive to be 
the author’s point of view with regard 
to their country. They look into the 
preface for clues. ‘They seek other 
texts for comparisons and notice the 
differences in arrangement of subdi- 
visions, 
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Miss Todd leads the children to 
consider what is their own knowledge 
of their country. It is fascinating to 
find differences of opinion and wide 
variations in ranges of information. 
The class decides that it will be fun to 
see what kind of picture of their 
country they can construct from their 
past experiences and then find what 
the textbooks have to add. Miss Todd 
tells them that after recess she will 
help each one to get started on de- 
veloping his ideas for presentation to 
the class. 


When Materials Are Available 

Returning from the recess period 
outdoors, Miss ‘Todd helps the class 
to take note of certain confusions in 
movements. This leads to a discussion 
on how the children themselves can 
handle the trafic in the halls, the 
crowd around the drinking fountain, 
and the manner of shifting from one 
type of activity to another. 

“Nell,” Miss Todd says at length, 
“will you be chairman? John, will 
you be secretary? Help the class to get 
a good scheme expressed on the black- 
board and we'll experiment with de- 
veloping a satisfying routine. Mean- 
while, I'll be there by the bookcase. 
One at a time, slip away to me and 
I'll help each in turn to get scheduled 
for using his ideas about this United 
States of ours.” 

Paper and pencils are convenient 
and so are books. Each pupil leaves 
his brief conference with a job in 
presentation to achieve, or with a plan 
for meeting with certain others to 
make a joint effort. Miss Todd’s part 
is to get variety into the projected 
presentations by seizing upon the 
more unusual aspects of each person’s 
ideas of content and by arousing im- 
agination in regard to how to put 
facts before the class. 

Comic strips, maps, constructions, 
movies, friezes, date lines, dramatiza- 
tions, choral readings, still-life pic- 
tures accompanied by appropriate 
songs, broadcasts, series of bulletin- 
board displays, book reports, illus- 
trated accounts of trips are some of 
the notions that are enthusiastically 
projected. 

Few but the chairman and the sec- 
retary notice when the class finally 
completes the written expression of its 
scheme for handling routine. That 
they will face again on the morrow. 
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Gradually now they are getting busy, 
some alore, others in groups, on plan- 
ning details of the demonstrations to 
be given to the class. 

A few children, Miss Todd finds, 
have no ideas and want none. At this 
stage, she accepts this matter-of-factly 
and herself assigns them, with spe- 
cific directions, to a job of large map- 
making she has planned. 

As the members of the class finish 
their preparations or tire, they return 
voluntarily or are directed to further 
use of the materials prepared by the 
committees in the early morning. 

When the class grows restless with 
fatigue in the hot afternoon, Miss 
Todd herself becomes the first partici- 
pant in a contest she stages. Slips of 
paper are passed around to be read, 
and terse directions are quickly given 
out. It is a plan for a singing-dancing- 
questioning-answering game about 
our country’s industries. Miss Todd 
has prepared the questions and an- 
swers in advance. She has mimeo- 
graphed words of the songs and direc- 
tions for the steps. 

It is all great fun! “Just like a 
party,” the children say. And what 
new ideas it gives some of them about 
their presentations to the class later 
on! The quiet hum of many consulta- 
tions settles again over the room. 

The closing hour comes ail too 
soon. Groups still gather spontaneous- 


Careful preparation for the 
opening day of the school year 
helps to set the tone for the 
months to come, says 


INGA OLLA HELSETH 


Professor of Education, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
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ly for last words. They remind each 
other of this and that to bring tomor- 
row; of books, costumes, and products 
for display; and of tools for varied 
tasks. 


When the Teacher Believes in 
Children 

“Lucky Miss Todd,” thinks one 
reader, “for her everything is so easy.” 
Say rather, “Industrious, courageous, 
hopeful Miss Todd.” She had planned 
well and made much material avail- 
able. 


But more fundamental, she has 
faith in youngsters and when meeting 
a child forms instantly a_ positive 
and fine picture of him in her mind’s 
eye. She sees possibilities. Always she 
is alert to critical points in human 
contacts. 

She believes, too, in democracy—in 
the sincere give-and-take of planning 
and doing together, in free evaluating 
by each and all as the process un- 
folds. 

For the fearful teacher in communi- 
ties crippled by formalities and red 
tape, one small step at a time is yet 
possible. The teacher may release the 
youngsters for handling some one 
specific matter of routine, or for or- 
ganizing the presentation of some par- 
ticular section of one textbook within 
a given series of hours—a section of 
history text with which to experi- 
ment; a “science corner’ to develop; 
a news sheet on US events to edit and 
publish (ditto or handprint) daily. 
These could not wreck anything! 

Morning exercises consisting of a 
series of dramatic presentations of 
how our nation may be developed 
with committees waiting their turn to 
give the next scene in the unfolding 
drama. A few such adventures even at 
measured pace, with the teacher a re- 
sourceful person, will give life in the 
classroom a start toward the comrade- 
ship that spells democracy in human 
living together. 

If on the sidelines the teacher, too, 
is busy experimenting in the easier 
atmosphere developing, changes will 
come fast. How many times can the 
teacher introduce some child into 
genuine helpfulness to another, in do- 
ing something both children think 
worthwhile? 

How many small task committees 
can she form to succeed and quickly 
disband? How many times can the 
teacher ask a child’s opinion and 
treat it respectfully? How many times 
can she actually give a situation over 
into the hands of a committee and 
trust it to act with discretion? 

How often can the teacher find a 
talent, a technic, a hobby, a tool, in 
the possession of a parent (or, for that 
matter, some other citizen) which can 
not only serve the youngsters but also 
help build a new human relationship 
in the community? 

The challenge is to the teacher’s 
imagination. September is here again. 
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The Bowling Green Conference 


yee: GREEN, Ohio, State 
University was the scene of the 
National Conference on the Education 
ol Teachers, the third annual work 
conference sponsored by the NEA 
National Commission on ‘Teache) 
Education and Professional Standards. 

“The assignment to us here is ex- 
traordinarily crucial and timely,” said 
the chairman of the Commission, Dean 
Wesley E. Peik of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, in 
opening the conference. “At Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., two years ago we em 
phasized the emergency in the supply 
of teachers, the need to make known 
to the public that crisis, and the neces 
sity of better support of the teaching 
profession. At Oxford, Ohio [1947], we 
stressed the improvement of teaching 
service for postwar maintenance and 
advancement of democratic standards 
of life thru education. Here at Bowl- 
ing Green, we now come to grips with 
the full preservice preparation of 
teachers for professional service.” 

ihe conference roster of 400 was 
a veritable “Who’s Who” of local, 
state, and national professional leader- 
ship; of teacher-education leaders; and 
of expert consultants. 

lhe Bowling Green Conference did 
its work in 27 study groups of about 
12 people per group, organized around 
these four major areas: 
1] Organization and administra- 
tion of teacher education. 
2} Student personnel in teaches 
education. 
3| General education of teachers. 
| Prolessional education of 
teachers. 








Each group turned in at the cloge of 
the week a 600-word report, which was 
mimeographed and distributed to all 
conference members. These reports in- 
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cluded scores of recommendations. 

‘Each group has prepared since then 
a carefully written 2500-word  state- 
ment which will form a chapter in a 
book on the problems of teacher edu- 
cation. This volume, now being edited, 
will be published this fall. 

Some of the highlights from the 
conference study groups are as follows: 

[1] Leacher-education programs 
should be accredited by a nationwide 
agency under the general auspices of 
the organized teaching profession. The 
agencies concerned with setting stand- 
ards for accreditation should include 
broad representation from teacher- 
education institutions, the teaching 
profession, the public, state councils 
on certification, and mature students 
preparing for the prolession. 

[2] Colleges preparing teachers 
should be recognized as institutions 
preparing trained personnel for our 
largest and most important profession. 
Teacher education warrants no less 
respect and expenditure than medical, 
legal, or engineering education. 

[3] ‘he salary schedules of teacher- 
education institutions should be com- 
parable to those provided by insti- 
tutions engaged in other professional 
education. A minimum salary of $3000 
for the academic year for instructors 
and up to $10,000 for higher ranks 
was recommended. 

[4] The organization of the 
teacher-education institution stafl for 
curriculum development should make 
possible for its members a wide variety 
of experiences and responsibilities in 
curriculum planning, development, 
and evaluation. 

[5] The test of the effectiveness of 
the teacher-education institution ad- 
ministration is the way in which 


administrative practice impinges upon 






Upper left: Commission members 
who served as chairmen of the four 
sections of the conference: Paul 
Sangren, president, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education; L. Frazer 
Banks, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham! T. M. Stinnett, director 
of publications, Arkansas Education 
Association; and C. O. Williams, 
director of education extension, 
Pennsylvania State College. Upper 
right: Leaders at Bowling Green in 
conference—Frank Grove, executive 
secretary, Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation, and president, National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State 
Education Associations: Ralph Mc- 
Donald, secretary of the NEA 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, whose plans for and manage- 
ment of the conference were highly 
praised by the delegates: Dean W. 
E. Peik, chairman of the Commission; 
and Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, who presided 
at the opening session. 


the character of instruction and _ its 
surrounding atmosphere. 

[6] Arbitrary establishment of 
quotas for the number of teachers to 
be trained is Opposed as inconsistent 
with democratic practices. It is recom- 
mended that supply be controlled thru 
improved selection technics and estab- 
lishment of higher standards. 

[7] Staff members in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions should be master 
teachers. 

[8] Student-teacher organizations 
afhliated with the state association 
and the NEA should be established in 
every teacher-education — institution. 
[See page 378 for FTA information.] 

The findings of the Bowling Green 
Conference will be further emphasized 
in 10 regional conferences which the 
Commission will sponsor thruout the 
nation next year. Recommendations 
were made that similar conferences be 
held in the various states and in local 
communities as well. 

The Bowling Green Conference will 
be long remembered as its recom- 
mendations are channeled into the 
legal, professional, and lay agencies 
of implementation. 
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WOTP IN LONDON 


WO years ago accredited delegates 

of 28 national teachers associations 
met at the invitation of the NEA in 
Endicott, New York. They decided 
unanimously that a World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession should 
be established so that teachers could 
cooperate in improving the standards 
of education and promoting the cause 
of peace. 

The organization thus created held 
its second Delegate Assembly in Lon- 
don in July 1948. An American dele- 
gation of 17 teachers, headed by NEA 
President Mabel Studebaker, worked 
together for a week with delegates and 
observers from 21 other teachers or- 
ganizations and from the UN and 
Unesco. 

The WOTP now has national mem- 
bers in each of the six continents. The 
London meeting brought teachers to- 
gether from points as far apart as Ice- 
land and ‘Tasmania, from nations as 
large as China and as small as Luxem- 
bourg. 


Operating Procedure 

The work of the Delegate Assembly 
was concerned chiefly with three kinds 
of problems. First, there was the 
“housekeeping” of the organization— 
¢.g., the admission to membership of 
six additional national teachers asso- 
ciations (New Zealand, England and 
Wales, Malta, Nigeria, Haiti, and Ice- 
land) ; the approval of about 40 other 
national, state, and local associations 
as affliated members; the election of 
officers; the adoption of the 1949 budg- 
et in the amount of $16,235 (all de- 
rived from the dues of teachers and 
their organizations) ; and the relations 
of WOTP to UN and Unesco and 
other international bodies. 


Basic Purposes 
The second group of activities cen- 
tered around basic purposes and meth- 
ods of work of the organization. Here 
the opening address of WOTP Presi- 
dent William F. Russell served as a 
stimulus and focus. Dr. Russell said: 
“For a program for WOTP I recom- 
mend: [1] development of the present 
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PURPOSES OF WOTP 


[1] To make good education 
available to all. [2] To improve 
the status of teachers, [3] To 
promote peace. [4] To cooper- 
ate with the UN and Unesco. 
Application for individual and 
affiliate membership may be 
made thru the NEA. 
Ww 


program of interchange of information 
among teachers and schools, [2] great 
development of the program which we 
are beginning with this meeting—the 
interchange of information about the 
operation of teachers associations, and 
[3] the beginning of a program to pre- 
vent war and encourage peace thru the 
efforts of teachers and schools—this 
program to be directed precisely at 
those elements in the social structure 
that make peoples dangerous. 

“T urge that we analyze the problem 
[of war] deeply, take true aim, and put 
our fires directly on the target. Part of 
the objective will certainly be the 
stimulation thru education of govern- 
ment of checks and balances with de- 
laying processes, important to which 
is local control and initiative and self- 
government on all levels. Part of the 
goal will be the substitution of mod- 
ern teaching for old disciplinary, 
memoriter methods. 

“This program can be undertaken 
only by private persons and voluntary 
organizations. It is a program that the 
world needs and has needed for a long 
time. And if we can make a good start 
and begin to see results, then possibly 
at last we shall find a rallying point 
around which our profession—divided, 
suspicious, warring in the ranks—can 
find unity, so that we can face the 
world with a common purpose and a 
single voice.” 

Five Current Studies 

Consideration of interim reports on 
five topics of current interest was the 
third activity of the Delegate Assem- 
bly in London. Each report was as- 
signed a year ago to the teachers of 
one country. During the year there 


was an extensive interchange of mem- 
orandums among the members. 

[1] Interchange of Teachers and 
Pupils—An interim report to WOTP 
drafted by the Educational Institute 
of Scotland with the aid of memo- 
randums from teachers and teachers 
organizations in Northern Ireland, 
Greece, Luxembourg, and the US. 

[2] International Language—An in- 
terim report drafted by the Swiss Sec- 
ondary ‘Teachers Association with the 
aid of memorandums from teachers 
and teachers associations in Greece, 
Luxembourg, Nigeria, and the U5. 

[3] Social Studies and the Teaching 
of Current Events—An interim report 
drafted by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of the 
NEA, with the aid of memorandums 
from teachers associations in Northern 
Ireland, Nigeria, Greece, Scotland. 

This report was supplemented by an 
extensive exhibit of materials used in 
the US for teaching current events in 
the schools. 

[4] Extension of Literacy—An in- 
terim report drafted by the China 
Education Society and the National 
Child Education Association of China, 
with the aid of memorandums from 
teachers and teachers associations in 
Brazil, Malta, Nigeria, Northern Ire- 
land, Iceland, and the US. 

[5] Health Education—An interim 
report drafted by the National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales, 
with the aid of memorandums sub- 
mitted by teachers and teachers asso- 
ciations in Nigeria, Iceland, Brazil, 
Greece, Luxembourg, and the US. 

A comprehensive memorandum 
from the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, an NEA department, was sup- 
plemented by an exhibit of health 
publications. 

The five reports will be distributed 
to WOTP members. 

The meetings of WOTP: [1] pro- 
mote a friendly relationship among 
those who attend, [2] improve educa- 
tion by providing exchange of ideas 
and information, {3] contribute to 
good international relations by en- 
couraging more complete and accurate 
teaching about the problems related 
to world peace, and [4] help to de- 
velop and protect the democratic con- 
trols over education. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, Secretary gen- 
eral, WOTP. 
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F MARSHALL and King, if Eisen- 

hower and Nimitz, had assumed the 
type of education they received at 
West Point or Annapolis adequate for 
the ofhcers in World War II, we would 
have lost the war. We won primarily 
because basic instruction, training for 
combat, and material modern- 
ized promptly. Our military leaders 
abandoned 


were 


Strategies and weapons 
which were adequate two decades be- 
fore. ‘They mustered all intelligence 
to the task of developing in the short- 
est time possible new ways of defeating 
the enemy. 

As we depended upon armed forces 
to win the war, in large measure we 
now must depend on American educa- 
tion to solve the problems of peace. As 
the world becomes more inter-related, 
peoples become aware of the univer- 
sality of human need; and as it be- 
comes more clear that war means race 
suicide, the role and the responsibility 
of the teacher take on new and added 
stature. 

The responsibilities of the teacher 
are prodigious; the stakes for man- 
kind are set for the winner-take-all 
and the time is running out. 

If teachers are to be equal to their 
tasks, the professional content of their 
preparation must be increased, inte- 
erated, and modernized. The biologist, 
chemist, or physicist who teaches what 
in large 
measure, giving students false infor- 
mation. 


he learned 25 years ago is, 


I his situation is no less true 
in the fields of human development, 
educational practice, and educational 
Research and_ tested 
practices have revealed a great body 
ol new content. 


measurement, 


Pruning and Grafting Needed 


Pruning of dead and diseased as- 
pects of the curriculum is a major first 
step, and grafting on of new is an im- 
need. No 
teacher pfeparation dares be obsolete, 
particularly the professional. 


mediate content area of 


Yet that is precisely what we find in 
far too many situations. Dead or false 
material, taught by people who have 
not kept abreast of professional devel- 
opments, makes of teacher prepara- 


$46 


Redirection of Teacher Education 


tion a faltering and feeble educational 
“Maginot Line.” No longer must the 
results of research and tested prac- 
tices be withheld from prospective 
teachers as a result of ignorance, leth- 
argy, or reactionary attitudes, 

he complexities of the teaching 
job are almost frightening. The suc- 
cessful teacher must interpret the cul- 
ture and guide the individual desti- 
nies of children and youth. He must 
know human relations and parent ed- 
ucation. He must be a respected and 
dynamic community participant. 

The work of the teacher today is 
complex and technical, but narrow 
specialization is outmoded either for 
elementary or secondary teachers. 

‘The good teacher needs some of the 
professional attainments of the physi- 
cian, psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
worker, scholar, and technician all in 
one. Success depends upon broad and 
scientific preparation. Schools prepar- 
ing teachers cannot escape the obliga- 
tion of providing a pattern of educa- 
tion which will make our public 
schools adequate for the contemporary 
scene. 

If the teacher today begins his du- 
ties with an education which touches 
lightly upon the basic pressing prob- 
lems of young people and the world 
at large, teacher-preparation institu- 
tions cannot escape the blame for a 
social collapse which they themselves 
will hasten. 

The curriculum must be organized 
and sufficiently comprehensive to pro- 
vide understanding and competence 
commensurate with the responsibili- 
ties involved in teaching. This sug- 
gests the need of extending the length 
of preservice training to a minimum 
of five years of college preparation. 
Ihe need is as great for elementary as 
for highschool teachers. 

Any group devoting itself to the task 
of preparing teachers must conceive 
clearly not only the task of the teach- 
er and the understandings needed, but 
also the appreciations and competen- 
cies required, 

Those who direct the professional 
program also must inspire potential 
teachers with a vision of their chosen 





HARTFORD COURANT PHOTO 


vocation and induct them into the 
mysteries and intricacies of the art ol 
instruction. The ever-increasing body 
of scientific knowledge, the philosoph- 
ical foundations on which education 
rests and develops, and the great mass 
ol tested procedures, if presented 
properly, will inspire and challenge 
the would-be teacher. 

In spite of the inevitable lag, our 
profession in some places has adopted 
since the war significant and scientific 
technics. These should be thrown in 
bold relief before candidates for the 
profession. 

The teacher in preparation should 
be given experiences with children 
and expert teachers so that he will see 
teaching as the most complex, the 
most adventurous, the most challeng- 
ing, and the most interesting of all 
professions. 


Developing Pride 


Once this is done the search for en- 
lightenment intense and 
growth in professional stature is as- 
sured. Pride in being engaged in a pro- 
fession which calls for true profession- 
al skill and which has farreaching val- 
ues to mankind is one of the satisfac- 
tions enjoyed by the good teacher. 
Preservice education must give the 
student a taste of it. 


becomes 
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F. E. ENGLEMAN 


who succeeds Alonzo G. Grace as new 
Commissioner of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Furthermore, the professional pro- 
eram must concern itself with imme- 
diate change in the behavior pattern 
of prospective teachers. What can we 
do in the period of preservice prepa- 
ration to insure desirable personality 
traits in all who plan to teach? 

If the preservice program is func- 
tioning properly, these students will 
begin to understand themselves bet- 
ter, have more wholesome apprecia- 
tion of human relations, and develop 
a concern for and skill in democratic 
living. 

Professional education not only pre- 
pares the would-be teacher to live dem- 
ocratically and to work skilfully with 
children, but also provides experiences 
that will foster wholesome relation- 


) 
The responsibilities of the teach- 
er today are prodigious and 
frightening in their complexity, 
says one of the nation’s teacher- 
education lenders in a chal- 
lenge to all who have responsi- 
bility for the education of the 
nation’s teachers. 


v 


ships with adults. The college commu- 
nity should be a laboratory for prac- 
tice in the ways of democratic living. 
The learner’s personal needs and in- 
tcrests must be met. Having before 
him the total teaching-learning situa- 
tion, together with wealth of commu- 
nity and personal desires, means that 
the student is faced with a cluster of 
related problems. ‘These problems may 
include tasks relating to curriculum 
development, school organization, ad- 
ministration, parent education, com- 
munity improvement, and the like. 


Cooperative Effort Demanded 


Approaching solutions to the identi- 
fied problems calls for cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of students, college 
faculty, and community leaders. The 
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student, under faculty guidance, hav- 
ing assisted in the definition of the 
cluster of problems, locates the partic- 
ular problem or problems for which 
he will assume responsibility. Individ- 
ual differences are taken into account 
in making decisions. 

At all times, as the student partici- 
pates, he refers to the group of prob- 
lems originally identified in order that 
his contributions may be evaluated 
and revisions in procedures intelligent- 
ly made. 

Teacher-education faculties should 
stop apologizing. Does the surgeon or 
the professor of preventive medicine 
in the medical school bow to the pro- 
fessor of chemistry or of Latin? Chins 
up, with no chips on the shoulder, is 
a serious need! 

Positive leadership for improving 
the teaching and the content of the to- 
tal college program is a responsibility 
of the department or school of educa- 
tion. If the program in the profession- 
al fields is sufficiently well done, stu- 
dents themselves will take positive ac- 
tion for improvement in other depart- 
ments. 

One university is feeling the impact 
of veteran students who are demand- 
ing improved instruction and curricu- 
lum. The students were aroused to ac- 
tion by the example of good teaching 
in'the department of education of this 
same institution. 

The teacher-education administra- 
tor must give greater concern for set- 
ting the stage, providing the machin- 
ery, and to the ways and means of 
stimulating and releasing the whole 
staff to attack the over-all program to- 
gether. Democratic principles and pro- 
cedures should be his constant search 
and responsibility. The ways and 
means by which the flow of ideas may 
penetrate upward, downward, and out- 
ward should be constantly sought. 


Integration Important 


A look at the average professional 
curriculum indicates that the profes- 
sional program is in serious need of in- 
tegration, It is compartmentalized to 
the point that the material becomes 
academic and unrelated, The philoso- 
phy stands in one isolated category; 
psychology and human development 
in another; evaluation, curriculum 
materials, and methods in still others; 
and laboratory and student teaching 
occupy a place removed from them all. 


Yet the prospective teacher must 
learn to deal at times with the whole 
of a teaching-learning situation, then 
its parts, then again the whole. 

The men and women on the firing 
line of teaching have much to contrib- 
ute in teacher education. Teacher-ed- 
ucation faculties which neglect the 
help and practical assistance of their 
colleagues in the field have left acres 
of diamonds untouched. 

The factor which will most likely se- 
cure for any teachers college the best 
type of professional program is that of 
a cooperative attempt on the part of 
the entire faculty to produce it. The 
administrator who sets as his goal the 
release of the potentialities of the en- 
tire staff has taken the first step. Al- 
most any professional problem can be 
solved if ways and means of coopera- 
tive attack are provided. 


Improving College Instruction 


Possibly the area of redirection 
which offers most immediate reward 
is that to be found in a staff frontal 
attack on improving instruction at the 
college level. If the stage can be prop- 
erly set, the machinery established, 
and fear of personal security removed, 
any faculty can study this problem 
with great profit to the studentbody 
and satisfaction to itself. 

Administrative leadership has the 
responsibility of developing inservice 
education of college instructors. Altho 
programs of inservice education on im- 
proving instruction are practically un- 
known, a faculty with enthusiastic and 
intelligent leadership can be led to 
identify the improving of instruction 
as a crucial issue and can study cooper- 
atively its solution with signal profit 
to all. 

If every teacher of professional con- 
tent could become a distinctly superior 
teacher, if every student attending a 
professional school for four years 
could experience outstanding teaching 
even in the professional areas—teach- 
ing that exemplified all the best we 
know in meaningful content, varied 
materials, tested methods, and valid 
evaluations—students would, thru such 
experiences, gain a large part of the 
professional knowledge and skill so 
badly needed. 

—Adapted from an address at the 
Bowling Green National Conference 
on the Education of Teachers, See 
page 344. 
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That’s My Boy 


Drar Teacher: Last night was a 
dreary repetition of other report 
card nights in our home. We 
were disappointed when Middlei 
brought home two F's and two D’s. 
Mother and | are college graduates. 
Evidently none of our sons will be. 
\ltho their IQ’s range from 105 to 
120, they are dopes by highschool 
standards. 

‘Teacher, 1 want you to know a 
little more about Middler, the 
pokey little guy who flunked your 
course because he couldn't get any- 
thing out of Ibsen's Master Builder, 
or Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

| remember his trudging thru the 
snow and darkness to deliver his 100 
morning papers when he was II. 
hat was a bitter winter, yet his 
papers were on folks’ doorsteps be- 
lore breakfast every morning. He 
invested $350 in war bonds. He had 
earned every penny of it, but his 
teacher's comment was, “Aren't you 
iucky to have a Dad who gives you 
all that money?” 

He has earned all his own spend- 
ing money for the past five years. 
He was 12 when he succeeded his 
older brother as furnace-tender. He 
and his brothers make their own 
beds and prepare breakfast for the 
family every day. 

Middler and his brothers have, as 
friends, boys of many religions and 
racial backgrounds. They can’t 
understand why there is so much 
hue and cry about “intercultural 
education.”” They judge people on 
their merits. They wonder why 
their city doesn’t have city manage- 
ment. They can cite examples of 
cities that have been benefited by 
an aroused citizenry. 

Visitors at our home comment 
on the ease with which our sons 
meet them and, if invited, blend 
harmoniously into the conversa- 
tion. Perhaps if our guests would 
only talk about Shelley, quadratics, 
chemical equations, conjugation of 
irregular verbs, sentence parsing, 
or iambic pentameters, our boys 
would pass in their studies. As it is, 
they have been conditioned to re- 
gard as important such extracur- 
riculum topics as United Nations, 
Congress, conservation, politics, re- 
ligion,- sports, the arts. Silly isn’t 
itr 

Sincerely, 
A father who, for obvious reasons, , 
does not wish his name used. 
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San Diego Association 


... because of its fine relationship with school administration 


ERHAPS the equable climate and 

the beautiful location of San Diego 
contribute to make the general pro- 
eram of the San Diego ‘Teachers 
Association such a constant and pro- 
gressive one. 

Since the origin of the San Diego 
Teachers Association some 30 years 
ago, there has been a very evident 
reaching for new ideas and growth to- 
ward a strong professional organiza- 
tion. We do not have to hibernate 
part of the year or take the summers 
off to keep cool. Each succeeding gov- 
erning board has taken up where the 
other left off and gone ahead with an 
additional contribution. 

The SDTA is represented in each 
school by a building chairman who is 
elected each year as our liaison officer. 
These chairmen are on call from the 
president to meet for instructions on 
all association business such as elec- 
tions of officers, assessments, constitu- 
tional amendments, and civic drives 
such as the Red Cross and Communi- 
ty Chest. Their duties are arduous and 
very faithfully executed. They are hon- 
ored with corsages and boutonnieres 
at our annual dinner. Many get their 
initiation into association work this 
way and then run for an elective office, 
become committee members and chair- 
men, and go on to serve the profession 
for many years. 


Major Projects 

The first thing the association 
worked for was teacher tenure. We 
have had that for so long now that it 
is taken for granted. 

However, we still want new teach- 
ers to earn their tenure by proving 
themselves to be strong, superior, and 
desirable members of the profession. 
To this end we have a committee of 
classroom teachers who sit in when the 
superintendent interviews candidates. 
They add their voice to the selection 
of the most desirable men and women 
to be added to our staff each year. 
The second big project our associa- 





tion carried out was a local retirement 
system. We have one of three local re- 
tirement systems for teachers in Cali- 
fornia. It was established by vote of 
the people in 1940. 

Two years ago the teachers wished 
to liberalize the retirement system by 
providing optional retirement at age 
55. A long study commenced, and last 
December the board of education ac- 
cepted our proposal, which is now in- 
corporated in our rules. 

Salaries have been the object of 
much study thru the years. For a num- 
ber of years our salary committee 
worked independently and presented 
its findings and arguments to the 
board. 

But three years ago our superinten- 
dent, Will C. Crawford, proposed a 
joint salary committee composed of 
the deputy superintendent and _ the 
president of each of the employe clubs, 
the personnel director, and the direc- 
tor of research. The committee has 
been reappointed each year since, be- 
cause we have found that such a meth- 
od of studying salaries for all employ- 
es has made for better understanding 
and improved salaries for all. 

As for public relations, our associa- 
tion does an excellent job of contact- 
ing legislators thru our legislative 
chairman. We interview our legisla- 
tors between legislative sessions and 
keep a constant correspondence going 
with them during sessions to keep 
them aware of our support and inter- 
est in educational bills. Our superin- 
tendent and/or a member of our 
association goes up to the capitol to 
see that bills get the proper support at 
crucial times. 

We work constantly with our Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association on these 
matters. If we see the need of a state 
constitutional amendment for the 
good of the schools, we talk the matter 
over with CTA committees, discuss it 
in council meetings, get the endorse- 
ment of many other clubs and organi- 
zations, and ring doorbells for signa- 
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gets results 


and community groups 


ANGIE L. FOX 


President, San Diego, California 
Teachers Association 


tures on petitions, if necessary, until it 


is passed. 


Lay Cooperation 

We have a very progressive and ac- 
tive PTA in California. Most of our 
schools have a local unit that meets the 
faculty several times a year. Our presi- 
dent sits on the board of the San Diego 
Council. One of our board of educa- 
tion members, Mrs. Mildred Hale, is 
a national PTA officer. It would be 
hard for us not to work hand in glove 
with the PTA. They have been our 
best friends and right-hand helpers 
thru many campaigns. 

Our president has a membership in 
the local Chamber of Commerce and 
in the League of Women Voters, for 
whom she is official observer of the 
board of education. She is chairman of 
education on the board of the county 
federation of women’s clubs, where she 
reports the schools’ needs and plans 
every month, This is an excellent con- 
tact for support on legislative matters. 

Each succeeding president of the 
San Diego Teachers Association has 
contributed new contacts and ideas to 
a growing program. We hope this year 
to become an affiliate of WOTP and 
thus help to forward the cause ol 
peace. 

The officers, chairmen of standing 
committees, and building chairmen 
are expected to attend some meetings 
of the board of education each year. 
The president seldom misses a meet- 
ing. In this way our thinking and the 
thinking of the administration keep 
pace, 

Eighteen teachers are elected from 
the buildings each year to sit as the 
classroom-teacher council with the su- 
perintendent. They discuss questions 
of policy and practices and give the in- 
dividual teachers a personal contact 
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Officers of the San Diego Teachers Association: Treasurer Leonard R. Eimon, 
Secretary Dorothy B. Lippold, Vicepresident Fred W. DeSilva, President Angie Fox. 


with Dr. Crawford. Several teachers 
are appointed each year to serve on 
the superintendent's institute council, 
which plans the institute series for the 
year. 

There is also the superintendent's 
educational council, to which several 
teachers are appointed by SDTA to 


plan and discuss revisions of old poli- 
cies and suggest new ones. 


Good Times 


Our president welcomes the new 
teachers and greets the old at the first 
staff meeting of the year. Then in Oc- 
tober we honor the new members of 
our staff with a beautiful tea recep- 
tion. We pride ourselves that this is 
often the outstanding social event of 
the year for many of our teachers. Our 
superintendent and the president of 
our board of education stand in the 
receiving line with our officers. 

At Christmas time we have a rollick- 
ing Christmas party of games and 
dancing and door prizes. In the late 
spring we have our annual dinner, to 


which we invite all our board mem- 
bers. Stunts are solicited from the vai 
ious faculty groups, and there is much 
competition to put on the funniest 
skit. 

Supplementing this social program, 
the central office has a coordinator of 
stafl relations who arranges recreation- 
al tournaments and sight-seeing tours 
starting with the opening of school 
and running thruout the year. 

‘Toward the end of summer, as the 
new teachers are arriving and getting 
settled, the SDTA runs a housing bu- 
reau to help them select suitable liv- 
ing quarters. This has been a great 
boon to many newcomers. Our office 
suite is three rooms in the center of the 
downtown business area and very ac- 
cessible. We have a fulltime secretary 
to keep the office open five and a half 
days a week from September | to June 
30), 

Our SDTA is independent of all 
other local groups. Yet we have built 
a fine rapport with other groups, and 
on any matter that concerns the others 
there is at once a joint committee ap- 
pointed to work the matter out to the 
best interests. of all. Our leaders meet 
frequently and are in constant com- 
munication with each other. Thus we 
are able to work with a minimum of 
misunderstanding and a maximum of 
efficiency and goodwill. 
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You are a higiischool principal. /1 
is late afternoon and you are thinking 
about the staff meeting you have just 
left. While you would resent anyone 
else’s saying so, the meeting wasn’t 
very good. Only a few teachers spoke 
after you asked them, late in the meet- 
ing, to mention further problems they 
wanted to discuss. Many looked bored. 
Then there was the perennial two- 
teacher conflict under the surface. 

On the other hand, maybe the meet- 
ing wasn’t too bad. You had worried 
about how your plan for assembly 
programs would be_ received. You 
thought there would be objections 
and there weren't. Of course, maybe 
the teachers are talking about it in the 
halls now. Trouble may still come. 


You are an English teacher and 
you have just left a curriculum com- 
mittee meeting. Are all meetings that 
bad? Nothing gets decided. There is a 
continual battle between social studies 
and English. Once in a while some 
unwersilty expert is imported to give 
his points of view. These are usually 
couched in beautiful generalities. 
Then the next two committee meet- 
ings are spent in debate as to whether 
his remarks were on the side of the 
social studies or the English teachers. 
Why can’t teachers work together? 


You are the president of a local 
educaiion association. You took the 
presidency with hope that you could 
really get the association to move 
along. But how dé you overcome 
members’ terrible apathy and lack of 
responsibility? 


You are a university professor of 
education who comes into the com- 
munity from time to time as a con- 
sultant. You meet with various groups. 
They listen to you. They applaud. 
But you don’t seem to reach then 
problems. You suspect that the survey 
on which you are working will become 
another bone of contention. 


ERTAINLY all of us in education 


face problems of working in 
. 


groups—of students, of teachers, of 


parents and other adults, or of admin- 
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“The frromise of 
GROUP DYNAMIC 








for education 


istrative personnel. There is a dis- 
tressing gap between what does hap- 
pen and what should happen. 

Too little experimentation and 
study have been directed toward prob- 
lems of group productivity—toward 
understanding cause and effect of the 
forces operating in the group from 
moment to moment (the dynamics of 
group action) and toward ways of 
helping groups become sensitive to 
group problems and competent to 
solve them. 

Study of group dynamics, while it 
cannot give easy answers or magic 
panaceas for group ills, can open the 
road to greater understanding of the 
many complex forces operating in 
group situations and thus to ultimate 
solutions of group problems. It can 
sensitize us to problems of group be- 
havior whether in the classroom, staff 
meeting, professional organization, or 
community committee. 

It can help us gain the instruments 
and skills for diagnosing group ills. 
It can help us become familiar with 
the many facets of leadership and 
membership as necessary group re- 
sponsibilities. It can help us train our- 
selves and others as more productive 
group members and leaders. It can 
help us plan and carry on action re- 
search designed to bring improve- 
ment in our group situation. It can 
help us measure and evaluate our own 
progress in group growth. 


Perhaps these statements can best 
be tested by observing and analyzing 
a group in action. Let’s take a com- 
mittee meeting in a junior highschool 
as our illustration. 

As you observe this group, look 
closely at such points as: 

[1] What methods for reaching suc- 
cessful results were used by the group? 
What was the effect of these methods 
or lack of methods? 

[2] What effect did leader behavior 
have on the group? 

[3] What kinds of member behav- 
tor were operating in the group? 

[4] What were the forces helping or 
preventing the group from solving its 
problems? 

[5] What can be done to help this 
group improve in its ability to reach 
good decisions? 

One method used in the study of 
group dynamics is observation and 
analysis of the process used by a group 
in action and of the cause and eflect 
of the forces operating. Our evalua- 
tion of this situation may test the el- 
fectiveness of this method. 

Our committee is meeting in the 
late afternoon to consider the prob- 
lem of homework. Present are Mr. 
Johnson, the principal; Miss Jones, 
English teacher and head of the de- 
partment; Miss Martin, another Eng- 
lish teacher; Mr. Brown, a _ social- 
studies teacher; Miss Smith, mathe- 
matics; Mr. White, physical sciences. 


The growing study of group dynamics is a frontier field offering 


possibility of great help to all educators. Before the potentialities 


of this new field of research can be determined, there is 


need for all of us in education to assess it and to analyze the 
areas in which its application to our problems is practical. The 
articles on group dynamics and education, of which this is the 


first, offer readers an opportunity to make such an assessment. 
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(Some of their thoughts and feelings, 
many of them unconscious, are given 
in italics within parentheses.) 

MR. JOHNSON: “ (Another meeting. I 
hope there’s no bickering. I’m always 
glad when the meetings are finished.) 
Parents are complaining again about 
homework. One man called to say his 
son carried home 13 pounds of books. 
Another feels he is doing the teaching 
teachers failed to do. Miss Jones, what 
happened when this problem was 
brought up at P'TAe” 

Miss JONES: “Many parents felt the 
school expects too much homework. 
Some thought this a lazy way of teach- 
ing. Others thought it unfair to have 
to help children do math problems 
because methods of working are dif- 
ferent now. (That was a swell chance 
to put Miss Smith in her place. 
She acts like she owns the school.) On 
the other hand, some parents thought 
that not enough homework was as- 
signed, that students nowadays were 
spoiled in school. I'm glad to report 
these parents were in the minority.” 

MISS SMITH: “The trouble with such 
a meeting is that the few parents with 
complaints speak so loudly that it 
looks as tho the whole PTA agrees. 
Most parents are indifferent as to how 
their children get along. When you 
try to get their cooperation, you get 
picayune complaints. If we want to 
lower our standards, it will be easy 
to eliminate homework. (Jones will 
take any side just so she gets on top. 
She’s determined to run this school.)” 

MR. BROWN: “(Here we go again. 
Smithy needs some support before she 
gels steam-rollered by Jones.) It’s easy 
cnough to talk about eliminating 
homework. In schools where children 
have a fine home background, work 
can be completed during school hours. 
But with the mixture of children we 
have, it’s impossible to expect stand- 
ards to be upheld without supple- 
mentary study after class hours.” 

MISS JONES: “Every time we talk 
about homework, someone brings up 
standards. Some teachers maintain 
high educational standards without 
loading students down with extra 
homework at night. Good teaching 
makes children want to read so much 
that reading becomes pleasure and 
not homework. (That shot told.)” 

MR. WHITE: “The confusion comes 
from the lack of basic policy on the 
part of the school administration,” 
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MR. JOHNSON: “We want everyone 
to give his opinion. Miss Martin, 
what do you think?” 

MISS MARTIN: “(He must know that 
Jonesey pushes me around. She’s mak- 
ing a grandstand play with her ‘Good 
teachers don’t need to assign home- 
work’ stuff. When she says in that 
sugar voice of hers, ‘You don’t have to 
read any of the books on this list but 
I know yowll all want to, all her 
students know they had better read 
them or else. If I say what I really 
think about homework, Jonesey will 
make my life even tougher next 
month. But I don’t like to let Mr. 
Brown and Miss Smith down.) Per- 
haps part of the answer depends upon 
the subject studied. (J hate Mr. John- 
son for putting me on the spot.)” 

MR. JOHNSON: “‘Now that you have 
expressed your opinions, I wonder if 
we shouldn’t vote on a final decision.” 

MISS SMITH: “I don’t think this 
problem can be solved by voting. We 
must get at the real issue of educa- 
uional standards.” 

MR. JOHNSON: “(This meeting is 
getting too hot. If I don’t stop it, we'll 
never have any peace in this school.) 
I wonder if we shouldn’t appoint a 
subcommittee to study the problem 
and report back to us.” 

MIss JONES: “(I’d better not let him 
pull that now. If we can get him to go 
on, we may get him to decide on less 
homework, which will put Smith in 
her place.) Don’t you think, Mr. 
Johnson, we have most of the facts we 
need now? It seems to me we can come 
to a decision pretty soon.” 

MR. JOHNSON: “I’m sure you'll all 
agree that the sensible conclusion is 
to expect each teacher to make every 
effort to reduce homework require- 
ments to the minimum. We will, | am 
sure, also maintain the high educa- 
tional standards our school has always 
tried to uphold. If you wish, I'll be 
glad to tell the parents, at the next 
PTA meeting, of our decision.” 

MIsS SMITH: “(We lost this fight. 
We'll lay for Jones until we get a swell 
issue where we can push her around.)” 

This committee meeting was not 
too unusual in that the supposed 
problem to be discussed became the 
football used by two opposing sides in 
their efforts to gain dominance. 
Homework was merely the trigger 
which set off a series of conflicting 
emotions, 
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Most of these aggressive reactions 
were directed within the group. But 
many were projected toward parents, 
children, school administration, and 
the community. The speed with which 
the committee moved toward emo- 
tional reactions was symptomatic of 
problems of human relations and in- 
dividual insecurity in school and com- 
munity. 

Experimental findings indicate that 
groups can grow in their ability to 
work efficiently; to handle successfully 
emotional problems within the group; 
to bring out and use potential mem- 
ber contributions; to absorb such 
shock to the group as loss of a mem- 
ber, inclusion of new people, conflict 
over leadership, and incompetent or 
group-dominating leadership; to be 
objective about group problems; and 
to seek continuous improvement in 
group efficiency. 

The fact of group development im- 
plies a continuum from group imma- 
turity to maturity. On such a scale this 
committee would find itself much 
closer to the point of group imma- 
turity. The extent of this immaturity 
may be seen by looking at the group 
in terms of our previous questions, 

[1] What methods for reaching suc- 
cessful results were used by the group? 

[a] The group had no clear picture 
of the goal to be reached nor was an 
attempt made to find one. 

Lack of a group goal released indi- 
vidual competitive and emotional 
urges of members, and led them im- 
mediately away from the problem. 

Any mature group spends the neces- 
sary. time in determining clearly the 
common goal. The responsibility of 
leadership is that of making a group 
aware of its need to set goals before 
proceeding further and of helping the 
group find such goals. Final responsi- 
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bility lies with the group as a whole. 

(b| The group had no clear picture 
of the which it 
should operate. What, for example, 


boundaries within 


were its decision-making responsibil- 
ities? Would a decision by the group 
settle the problem for parents? 

ic] The committee failed to con- 
sider and decide upon methods to be 
used in working as a group. Almost 
universally group members assume 
have learned to 
think as individuals, they know how 
io think together as a group. 

Successtul 


that, because they 


group decision-making 
and action calls for careful and con- 
tinuous attention to problems of 
working as a group, to the process by 
which groups work effectively, and to 
ways by which groups continue to de- 
velop efficiency. 

Growth in group efficiency will 
never take place by expecting the 
leader to tell what should be done 
1.4 how. The process of group think- 
ing is so complex that it must be the 
responsibility of all members. 

[2] What effect did leader behavior 
have on the group? 

Mr. Johnson, the principal, failed 
to help the group to determine a clear 
goal or to delineate the problem. He 
did not help the committee to see 
realistically what the boundaries to its 
decision were or how they would in- 
final decision- 
action. He did nothing to help the 
group develop a process by which it 
could work as a group. 


volve others in any 


lhe things he did affected the group 
also. His opening statement carried a 
faint blame on_ the 


teachers for the complaints from par- 


undertone of 


ents. This set up defensiveness. 

His laissez-faire leadership gave the 
aggressions among committee mem- 
bers free play. He even added to the 
emotional turmoil by putting Miss 
Martin on the spot. The result for her 
was antagonism toward Mr. Johnson 
and an innocuous contribution. 

\fter Mr. Johnson became worried 
about the within the 
vacillated _ be- 
tween trying to keep peace at any 
price and to help one group win. 

His first effort in a new direction 
was to try to clamp down thru sug- 
gesting a vote. 

When this was vetoed he moved to 
the second standard technic of leaders 
in difficulty by suggesting a subcom- 


aggression 


group, his behavior 


mittee in an effort to postpone the 
need to arrive at a decision. The as- 
sumption is that success is gained if a 
subcommittee continues the pattern 
of ineptitude and failure evidenced in 
the larger group. 

Mr. Johnson then tried the fre- 
quent technic of assumption of con- 


sensus. He said, without regard for 
truth, “I’m = sure you'll all agree 
that——" Such a move indicates that 


the leader has thrown his lot with one 
side. He offers the other side the al- 
ternative of yielding to this decision 
or of continuing the fight. 

Mr. Johnson's efforts to assume 
leadership responsibilities were as dis- 
astrous as his failures to act. 
3| What kinds of member behavior 
were operating in the group? 

If any group members in the be- 
ginning had a sense of responsibility 
for good group functioning, it was 
quickly eliminated by the freeing of 
forces of aggression. Before very long 
each member felt that he faced the 
desperate need to fight for himself. 

There was little effort to assume the 





many necessary member responsibili- 
ties for successful group functioning. 
When the group atmosphere encour- 
ages “‘every man for himself,” there is 
littke hope that the necessary member 
roles supporting, maintaining, and 
advancing the group will appear. 

|4| What were the forces helping or 
preventing the group from solving its 
problem? 

Many of the forces have already 
been analyzed. Others were obviously 
present, such as relation of school to 
community, relationships among 
teachers and between Mr. Johnson 
and the superintendent's office, the 
history of failure or success of previous 
school committees and the consequent 
attitude toward committees in gen- 
eral, and the general security or in- 
security of teachers in the community. 

Each of these forces would need to 
be assessed in terms of its strength, im- 
portance, and possibility of change in 
the direction of improving the com- 
mittee’s work. 

[5] What can be done to help this 
group improve in its effectiveness to 
reach good decisions? 

[a] All members of the group have 
concern for the school and for their 
teaching program. They are poten- 
tially good group members, probably 
very ready for help. Previous observa- 








tions as to their inadequacy as leader 
and members in no sense condemned 
them as persons but merely pointed 
out what happens when people enter 
into situations demanding more than 
their training and skills provide. 

{b] Before much change will take 
place these teachers will need to raise 
their sights as to what groups can 
really accomplish. 

A demonstration, during a brief con- 
ference, showing two stages of group 
maturity and efficiency might sensitize 
this group to the major problem areas 
in group functioning and to the most 
obvious symptoms of group illness. 

ic] Such a démonstration 
well encourage 
problems faced. 


might 
group 
Why does interper- 
sonal conflict grow so rapidly?) Why 
can't we decide on the problem we 
all face and then stick to it? Why do 
our meetings get worse instead of bet- 
ter? What should each of us do to 
help the group get somewhere? Where 
are the places we trip up? 

As a thought thru _ these 
problems, greater insights would be 
gained. Gradually, working processes 


analysis of 


group 


leading toward group efficiency would 
be likely to evolve. 

[d] The group could very readily 
learn to establish an observer role. 
‘The observer, like the leader, serves 
the group. He watches the way the 
group works and reports toward the 
end of the meeting what he has seen 
in order to stimulate the group to 
evaluate its progress and process. 

Many more group inefficiencies and 
many more ways of helping this group 
could be described. This illustration, 
however, has indicated the following 
ways in which group dynamics can 
contribute to education: 

[1] Explore and experiment in the 
phases of group growth and develop- 
ment, the problems and skills of group 
decision-making, the process of group 
productivity, and the responsibilities 
and skills of group leadership and 
membership. 

[2] Develop understandings, skills, 
technics, and instruments for analysis 
of group situations and bringing about 
group improvement. 

[3] Develop ways of training people 
to assume leadership and membership 
responsibilities for better group func- 
tioning. 

[4] Develop methods of action re- 
search in group problems. 
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Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


HE Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 

is a story of the heart. It is evidence 
that teachers believe in acting as well 
as talking about building the peace. 

Last summer the problem of an in- 
ternational fund was discussed by the 
Department ol ‘Teachers 
and investigated by President Snow 
and Associate Secretary Carr overseas. 

In September the NEA Executive 
Committee discussed the need for ad- 
ditional funds in the international 
field. Consideration of the means of 
raising additional funds was left to 
President Snow and Executive Secre- 
tary Givens. At this time reports were 
pouring in that the European harvests 
in many areas were the worst in a cen- 
tury. It was clear that the winter would 
be a desperate one. 

What was to be done? Should there 
be a campaign? Would it appeal to the 
profession? Could teachers afford to 
give? How would it operate? 

The answer to these questions was 
found in the simple idea of a direct 
program of teacher-to-teacher aid with 
an invitation to every teacher to con- 
tribute $1 or more. The response of 
the teachers of the nation to this proj- 
ect was heart-warming. The project 
was announced late in October as a 
Thanksgiving-to-Christmas campaign. 
Returns began to roll in by early De- 
cember, but they did not stop at 
Christmas. They continued to come in 
thruout the summer until more than 
$275,000 has been received. 


Classroom 


Allocations 

At its meeting in Washington, De- 
cember 12-13, 1947, the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee agreed to this division 
of the Fund: one-third for food, one- 
third for clothing, one-sixth for books 
and educational materials, and one- 
sixth to enable some teachers in devas- 
tated lands to study American educa- 
tion here. 

The criteria for allocation to coun- 
tries adopted by the Executive Com- 
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mittee were: [1] All substantially war- 
devastated countries shall be eligible 
to share where American relief agen- 
cies are at work. [2] Every substantially 
war-devastated coaintry, subject to the 
qualification just stated, shall receive 
some allocation. [3] Every country that 
receives aid shall receive some items of 
continuing value—notably books. [4] 
Expressed wishes of the teachers in 
each country shall be considered. 
Allocations to date include: 


$110,000 for CARE food and clothing pack- 
ages to teachers in Europe. 

$15,000 in CARE cotton packages to Fili- 
pino teachers, including by special arrange- 
ment scissors and vitamin tablets. 

$10,000 in CARE food packages for the 
teachers of Japan. 

$2500 in CARE food packages for the teach- 
ers of Korea, 

$30,000 [$19,639,692,000 in Chinese dollars] 
to aid teachers in the James Yen Mass Educa- 
tion Movement project in Szechuan province 
of China. 

$6000 divided between the two major teach- 
ers associations of China to be spent for the 
most pressing needs of teachers. 

$35,000 for new and gift professional books 
to be distributed thru the American Book 
Center. Each new book will carry a book plate 
stating that it is a gift from the teachers of 
the US thru the NEA. A magnificent supply 
of more than 100,000 used professional books, 
textbooks, and periodicals have been provided 
by teachers thruout the country. 

$45,000 for scholarships to give teachers in 
war-devastated countries an opportunity to 
study American education firsthand. 


Countries Aided 

The OTRF has in some way provid- 
ed aid to the teachers of the following 
countries: Albania, Austria, Belgium, 
Burma, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Korea, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Philippines, Poland, 
Siam, United Kingdom [England, N. 
Ireland, Scotland], and the Islands of 
Corfu, Guam, Malta, the Marshalls, 
and Okinawa. 

Every package of food or clothing 
contained the following letter from 








This drawing 
formed the dec- 
oration on a let- 
ter from an over- 
seas teacher 
thanking Ameri- 
can teachers for 
the CARE pack- 
age received. 





NEA Executive Secretary Givens in 
the native language of the recipient: 

“Dear Friend: ‘The CARE package 
which comes to you is a gift from the 
teachers of the United States thru their 
local and state professional organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States. The teachers of this country 
have recently conducted a voluntary 
campaign to aid their co-workers in 
the war-devastated countries. We hope 
that you will think of this package as 
a token of the goodwill of all of the 
teachers of the United States to all of 
the teachers of your country. If you 
will write a letter to me, I shall send 
it to a teacher or group of teachers who 
made this gift possible. We hope that 
there will follow a pleasant and profit- 
able correspondence and exchange of 
ideas. 

“With best wishes and appreciation 
for the fine work you are doing in help- 
ing to rebuild your country thru edu- 
cation.” 

The services of four agencies which 
had the facilities to translate 
funds into food, clothing, 
individual teachers in 
many countries were indispensable: 
CARE [Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe], United Service 
to China, American Book Center, In- 
ternational Institute of Education. 

The OTRF has been a labor of love 
on the part of all teachers. And it has 
been equally so on the part of the 
NEA staff. Not one cent has been used 
for administrative costs. 


our 
and books 
delivered to 


Translators Needed 
Help is still needed in translating 
the thousands of letters of thanks. Any 
teacher who will translate or who can 
interest someone in translating some 
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Upper left: Karen Jacobsen of 
Norway and Joseph Elcheroth 
of Luxembourg, with Willard 
E. Givens, examine a book 
from one of the 85 sets of 100 
books placed in teacher-edu- 
cation libraries in devastated 
countries. 
Overseas teachers with Dr. 
and Mrs. Givens and Margaret 
Boyd (right), chairman, Com- 
mittee on International Rela- 
tions, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, in front 
of collection of stamps on 
thank-you letters from over- 
seas teachers mounted by 
Mrs. Givens. 
PHOTOS BY MRS 


PAUL R. ZIMMERMAN 

















of these letters will do a real service 
for this project. Write the NEA for 
further information. 

A complete file of these letters will 
be kept at the NEA as a historical rec- 
ord. The original of each letter and a 
translation, however, is being sent to 
local associations and individuals who 
contributed. If you would like to re- 
ceive one or more of these letters at 
once, please write to the Committee. 
A followup of this correspondence by 
American teachers will be of immense 
value to the cause of world goodwill. 


The Letters of Thanks 

And what do the letters say? 

[1] They say the packages arrived in 
excellent condition. 

[2] They express amazement that 
they should have received a package. 
Many first thought the notification 
that there was a CARE package for 
them was all a mistake. 

[3] They say they cannot find words 
to express their gratitude for the pack- 
ages of food and clothing. Yet they 
write moving letters of thanks. 

[4] ‘They go into raptures about the 
contents of the packages. A French 
teacher writes: “Privations make 
grownups behave a little like children. 
I cannot look at the flour, cocoa, and 
coffee without opening dazzled eyes as 
would children at the sight of candy. 
That is the good side of past suffering. 
... The smallest things now give us 
the greatest joy.” 

Over and over again the year 1939 
is written into these letters. Not since 


then have they had 
cocoa, fruit, white flour, 
and the other simple 
foods that we take for 
granted. 

[5] They are as much gratified, how- 
ever, by the moral nourishment found 
in the knowledge that American teach- 
ers want to help them. Says one: 
“Your kind letter speaks a wonderful 
language—the language of humanity, 
help, and friendship reaching across 
the ocean from continent to conti- 
nent.” 

[6] They express delight at the op- 
portunity for correspondence with an 
American teacher which is provided. 
A French teacher, not too fluent with 
his English, wrote: “I wish you answer 
to me, to speak about the USA, not 
USA of Rita Hayworth and so on but 
USA of educators, of Bromfield, Stein- 
beck, and remit- 
tances to happyless men.” 

[7] Letters from the occupied Euro- 
pean countries express amazement that 
we should help them. Many speak 
harshly of the Nazi regime. They want 
us to know they did not approve. 

[8] They describe the hideous years 
of the war period thru which they 
lived. 

[9] They are banking on the Mar- 
shall plan to help them in both the al- 
lied and the occupied countries. 

[10] ‘They say that their children are 
very fond of their American uncles and 
aunts who have sent the good pack- 
ages. 

[11] Many of them got the packages 
just in time for Easter and they de- 
scribe at length what a celebration it 
made for them. 

[12] In some areas, and especially 
in Scotland, the older, retired teach- 


organizations for 
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Pictures at the right, from top to bottom, 
show CARE packages from the OTRF 
being delivered to teachers in Italy, 
Austria, and the Philippines. 


PHOTOS BY SIGNAL CORPS AND MELDOLESI 


ers, hard-pressed by inflation, were es- 

pecially favored in the distribution of 

packages. 
[13] Many express fear of the in- 

roads of communism. 
[14] They describe the difficult task ’ . 


of teaching children whose lives are BRWE29%185 CUFT. '€ 


warped, whose stomachs are never full, . 1 5 
whose clothing is in rags, who must lit- CARE 
erally forage for food and clothing. ies 
[15] Sometimes they hesitatingly ask 4 US 
for further aid such as paper and pen- 
cils for their pupils. Or a father will 
ask for food because a child is ex- 
pec ted. 
[16] They say that the help we have 
eiven will not be in vain. A teacher 
writes: “Please be assured that the 
seeds vou thus sow will bear fruit a 
hundredfold.”’ 
[17] There are some unpleasant 
words which appear frequently in 
these letters: pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
blackmarket. The kinds of things we 
sent in the CARE packages are avail- 
able in most places only on the black- 
market at prices that would require 
many months’ wages to buy. 
[18] A French teacher reached the 
zenith of expressed appreciation. Af- 
ter stating that it would give her pleas- 
ure to find a correspondent for her 13- 
vear-old daughter, she writes: “As for 
me, [am at your entire disposal to cor- 
rect the French homework of your pu- 
pils.” 
[19] They say that the help of Amer- 
ica’s teachers has restored their hope 
and faith in the chance of a decent 
world. Paul C. French, executive di- 
rector of CARE, after a trip to Europe, 
writes: “I am sure that nothing will 
have greater significance to the future 
of world democracy and international 
understanding than the inconspicuous 
act of sharing on the part of our teach- 
ers. 
The OTRF has been our profession- 
al Marshall plan. We have given more a 
than we knew. We have given bread 4 : CAR) 
and cloth and books—but more impor- : : , be j { y fy 
tant, we have given faith and hope and " 


, . USA 
—LYLE W. ASHBY, associate director, v4 


Division of Publications, NEA, and a ° a an 
chairman, NEA_ Staff Committee, — = : 4s. J 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. #- 


Ny eid, & % . 4 ~ | . 
courage around the world. : a a4 CARE CAR § 
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Can Schools Develop Better Citizens? 


MEDICINE has its penicillin and other miracle drugs. Atomic 


power is creating new horizons for scientists and engineers. Edu- 


cators, too, possess the means for aiding in the creation of a finer 


society. Schools can develop better citizens if they use what is now 


known about citizenship education. Here are some of the known 


ingredients which, used together, can aid schools in producing 


better citizens, according to the director of the Detroit Citizenship 


Study now in its third year. 


\ missing ingredient in many cit- 
izenship-education programs is the 
mental-hygiene approach. There is a 
failure to recognize that the mental- 
hygiene concept of the well-adjusted 
person is fundamental to all other as- 
pects of citizenship programs. 

The assumption that courses in lit- 
erature, history, government—essential 
as they are—will develop good citizens 
is naive. Fundamental to all other con- 
siderations, if schools are to develop 
better citizens, is the honest recogni- 
tion that “adjustment” is the best clue 
we now have to solving our citizenship 
problems. As emotional blocks are re- 
moved, children will tend to read bet- 
ter, to do mathematics better, and also 
to develop more fully the character- 
istics of the good citizen. 

‘The efforts of the last two decades to 
learn more about the growth and de- 
velopment of children and to help 
teachers understand their pupils and 
themselves better are fruitful advances 
for citizenship education. 

Mary is a poor citizen because she 
gets no love and affection from par- 
ents, from teachers, or from friends. 
John is a poor citizen because he fails 
at too many tasks. 

Sue is a poor citizen because she has 
no friends. Joe suffers from overbur- 
dening fear. Jane’s feelings of guilt 
will crush her. Jim is hungry and 
sleepy; he lacks the fundamentals of 
economic security. 

Doris does not respect herself; she, 
has been pushed around too much by 


356 


domineering adults. Tim is confused; 
the teachings of his church do not jibe 
with what he sees happening in the 
world. 

These are the children who will be- 
come nonvoters or produce a headline 
as juvenile delinquents or end up play- 
ing bridge or golf aimlessly with no 
thought of civic responsibility. 

What can schools do to help these 
children become better adjusted? 

[1] The pupils can remain with 
a teacher a longer period of time— 
Classes can meet with the same teach- 
er for consecutive periods. A few teach- 
ers can teach the academic subjects to 
a group of students all the time they 
are in a school. Teachers thus get to 
know their pupils better. Thev remain 
with pupils long enough to observe 
changes in pupil behavior. 

[2] Better pupil records can be kept 
—Problem checklists can be used. 
Studies can be made of friendship pat- 
terns. Friendships for lonely children 
can be developed. Anecdotal records 
can be simplified by describing signifi- 
cant behavior objectively. These de- 
vices give Opportunities to watch for 
trends, to study relationships to others, 
to deal with causes rather than symp- 
toms. 

[3] Instruction can be adapted to 
the level of children’s ability—Mass as- 
signments can be broken down into 
group and individual assignments. 
Reading, arithmetic, and social-studies 
requirements can be delayed for the 
proper stage of child development. 
Personal-relations courses can be de- 
veloped. Pupils may be helped to see 


STANLEY DIMOND 


Director, Detroit Citizenship 
Education Study, Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University 


relationships between various subject 
learnings. These procedures provide 
success experience instead of constant 
frustration. 


Because of the world controversy 
that persists between the democratic 
system and totalitarian systems, it is 
imperative that children achieve a bet- 
ter understanding of democracy. 

Data are abundant that young peo- 
ple think of democracy almost entirely 
in terms of rights, rarely in terms of 
obligations. In contemporary life, pow- 
erful pressure groups define the Amer- 
ican way of life in contradictory 
terms. Schools, therefore, need to help 
young people clarify their understand- 
ing of democracy. How can this be ac- 
complished? 

[1] Direct teaching of the meaning 
of democracy can be done—Pupils can 
write spontaneous paragraphs on the 
meaning of democracy in classes. 
These can provide the basis for profit- 
able classroom discussions. 

Fundamental criteria for our demo- 
cratic system can be developed. These 
criteria can be used to test the ele- 
ments of democracy in past historical 
events and in contemporary 
and to test classroom behavior. 

Units about democracy can_ be 
taught—democracy in family life, in 
school life, in government. Units on 
the American heritage and on biogra- 
phy can be focused to help students 
learn more about democracy. Units 
contrasting democracy with totalitar- 
ian forms can be taught. 

[2] Opportunities to practice de- 
mocracy can be provided—Teaching 
an understanding of democracy by di- 
rect methods without sufficient oppor- 


affairs 
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tunity to practice democratic living 
can be a disastrous learning situation. 

Student participation in school gov- 
ernment is a natural avenue for prac- 
tice in democracy. Pertinent questions 
need to be raised: Do all school citi- 
zens participate in the choice of stu- 
dent-government representatives? Does 
adequate information flow between 
the student council and the entire 
studentbody? 

Teacher-pupil planning is another 
practical way of providing opportuni- 
ties for democratic practice. Safety pa- 
trols, cafeteria helpers, hall-duty as- 
signments, student teachers, and li- 
brary assignments can be lifted from 
a routine level and used for practicing 
aspects of democratic living. 

Excursions, neighborhood surveys, 
and interviews which lead to direct 
civic action are profitable ways of giv- 
ing practice in democratic living. 


In a democratic society, citizens 
have to be actively engaged in solu- 
tion of serious social problems—hous- 
ing, crime, international affairs. We 
must be able to read newspapers in- 
telligently, to analyze the propaganda 
which comes to us thru pamphlets, 
radio commentators, or ordinary con- 
versation. We have to apply intelli- 
gence to the solution of complex social 
problems. This type of teaching re- 
quires: 

[1] Development of a logical, scien- 
tific approach to the solution of social 
problems—Teachers should not give 


Democracy is not merely a privilege to 
be enjoyed—it is a trust to keep and 
maintain. 

—Stephen Vincent Benet 


up the role of the educator in favor of 
that of propagandist. They should be 
seekers after evidence, not purveyors 
of special-interest information. Apply- 
ing scientific methods to the solution 
of social problems is a good teaching 
procedure that defeats the propagan- 
dist. 

Following a simple outline—[a] de- 
fining the problem, [b] working on the 
problem, [c] drawing a conclusion, 
and [d] carrying out the conclusion— 
is a useful procedure, particularly at 
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the secondary-school level. (A pam- 
phlet analyzing such a procedure has 
been developed by the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Education Study, 436 Merrick, 
Detroit 2, Mich.) 

[2] Use of problem-solving proced- 
ures in classes and student activities— 
A few teachers in mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and social studies have experi- 
mented with courses organized around 
problems. Nature-of-proof courses are 
well-known in mathematics, but geog- 
raphy courses taught by attempts to 
solve significant geographic problems 
are in their infancy. 

Student councils and faculties that 
have tried problem-solving technics as 
a substitute for formal parliamentary 
procedures report greater interest and 
more accomplishment. In terms of 
social need and personal growth of 
pupils, problem-solving is an area 
where civic education should expand 
greatly in the future. 


If our schools had greatly improved 
guidance programs, if they were doing 
a better job of teaching democracy, if 
they multiplied the use of problem- 
solving technics, they still might not 
develop a generation of super-citizens. 
Schools may not be able to win in the 
competition with the powerful social 
forces of movies, radio, newspapers, 
and the neighborhood gangs. 

But victory may come if the school 
and the community work together. 
Most parents have little knowledge of 
what the school is doing with their 
children. Many teachers are ignorant 
of the cultural environment of the 
child. How can this gap be bridged? 

[1] By making parents feel at home 
at school—Openhouses, classroom teas, 
carnivals, and special musical and dra- 
matic events tend to make parents less 
selfconscious about coming to school, 
Providing a scheduled time for con- 
sultation with teachers eliminates the 
embarrassment of coming at the wrong 
time. Seeing their own child in a 
normal situation seems to yield better 
dividends than always coming to 
school for a special show. 

[2] By parents and teachers learning 
about their children together—Infor- 
mation about children needs to be 
shared by parents and teachers. Moth- 
ers’ study groups are helpful. Letters 
to parents or more informative report 


Wy heart aches 


It was the last day of school in 
a large California elementary. 
Noon hour found several tired 
teachers in their lunchroom, re- 
lieved that the long, strenuous 
year was almost over. 

A gentle knock was heard at the 
door. I answered it. Against all 
building rules, three girls — my 
own homeroom pupils—had not 
only disturbed me at lunch, but 


had no pass to enter at that time. 

Annoyed no end, I commanded, 
“Show your passes!” 

“But—but—.” All three were 
talking at once and saying noth: 
ing understandable. 

Interrupting, I repeated, “Show 
your passes!’ Since they had none, 
1 promptly and unhesitatingly 
dismissed them to the yard. 

Just before the one oclock bell 
that would summon the children 
to the classrooms I[ returned to 
my room. 

On my desk was a box contain- 
ing a beautiful corsage. Accom- 
panying it was a card that said, 
“To our favorite teacher—from 
Catherine, Alice, and Fay.” 

Underneath, very small, they 
had printed the words, “We only 
wanted to see your eyes.” 

BETTE ROBINSON, Haight Ele- 
mentary School, Alameda, Cali 
fornia. 
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cards are useful. PTA organizations 
are effective. 

[3] By parents, teachers, and com- 
munity leaders’ trying to solve com- 
munity problems—Community coop- 
eration reaches a high level when par- 
ents, teachers, and community leaders 
unite to solve a community problem. 
Is the neighborhood movie providing 
too much gangster fare? Could hous- 
ing conditions be improved by a 
united attack? Is a tot-lot needed? 

Student surveys, community issues 
of school papers, and student speakers 
bureaus, combined with intelligent 
adult leadership, can pay big citizen- 
ship dividends. The school-community 
council is an important device for aid- 
ing in solution of community prob- 
lems. 

Can schools develop better citizens? 
They can if they recognize the com- 
plexity and importance of the task! 


























































The helpful series on child 
growth and development con- 
tributed to The Journal last year 
by Willard C. Olson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Arthur 
T. Jersild of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was so 
well received that additional ar- 
ticles in this important field will 
be carried again this year. The 
new series begins with this ar- 
ticle by Paul Witty, who will 
contribute another next month. 
Three articles by Alice Keliher 
of New York University will fol- 
low. THE EDITORS 


HE past 10 years have 

passed a widespread interest in 
scientific knowledge concerning ex- 
ceptional children. 

Noteworthy steps have been taken 
in developing programs to care for 
the physically handicapped and the 
mentally retarded. Conspicuous too is 
the attention given to pupils who find 
difficulty in learning various subjects. 


encom, 


Hundreds of published accounts are 
devoted yearly to the cause or treat- 
ment of reading problems. 

These and others, concen- 
trated on the provision of special op- 
portunities for groups of exceptional 
children, are 


efforts 


indeed. 
However, one may search almost in 
vain 


pra iseworthy 


for articles dealing with the 
needs of bright and gifted children. 

Yet in every published survey of ed- 
ucational attainment one finds evi- 
dence of superiority which merits at- 
tention quite as much as do the very 
low scores so frequently cited. 

For example, a recent study showed 
that about 30% of the pupils who had 
completed the eighth grade in St. 
Louis made below the 
sixth-grade norm; approximately 15%, 
at or below the fifth-grade level in 
reading. But almost 40% reached or 
exceeded the ninth-grade norms, and 
about 7% excelled standards for the 
twelfth grade. 


scores at or 


Why the Gifted Are Neglected 


The traditional attitude has been 
to regard the gifted child as peculiar 
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The Needs of Bright and 


or eccentric. Talented children are 
shunned, occasionally 
looked upon with jealousy or suspi- 
cion. In school, many very bright chil- 
dren, responsive to the attitudes of 
others, hesitate to reveal their abilities. 
It is to be hoped that a renewed in- 
terest in bright children will attend a 
widespread dissemination of the facts 
concerning more than 1500 gifted 
children (1.Q. 130 and above) whose 
growth and development have been 
studied over a period of 25 years by 
Lewis M. Terman and his associates. 


sometimes 


oe 
PAUL WITTY 


NorthNestern University 
ee 


In a remarkable volume, The Gifted 
Child Gro fr» by Lewis M. Terman 
and Melita H4Oden (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947) the results of these 
investigations are set forth. Contrary 
to popular thought, the gifted pupil 
is shown to be physically superior, at- 
tractive, well-rounded—not the phys- 
ical weakling and social misfit so often 
pictured, 

In all his schoolwork, the gifted 
pupil excels. Typically he is modest 
and well-adjusted socially. Neverthe- 
less, his general educational growth 
progresses at such a rapid rate that in 
the upper elementary school he has 
knowledge and acquisitions which 
surpass those of children two or three 
erades above him. 

Almost every study shows that 
gifted children are offered little that 
is mentally or educationally provoca- 
tive in the subjectmatter of their 
grades. The lack of challenge in the 
typical school program becomes evi- 
dent in studies of young gifted chil- 
dren. 


School Less Significant for Gifted 


“Educationally, the average gifted 
child is accelerated in grade _place- 
ment about 14% of his age, but in 
mastery of the subjectmatter taught 
he is accelerated 44% of his age,” say 
Terman and Oden. “The net result is 


that a majority of the members of our 
group, during the elementary-school 
period, were kept at school tasks two 
or three full grades below the level of 
achievement they had already reached. 
In the earlier years, at least, the school 
appears to play only a minor role in 
the education of the gifted child, for 
among those of a given age there is al- 
most no correlation between achieve- 
ment test scores and length of school 
attendance. Notwithstanding this 
gross neglect of their educational 
needs, the vast majority of gifted chil- 
dren like school and prefer the hard 
subjects to the easy ones.” 

By the time the gifted child is 10 he 
has educational knowledge far in ex- 
cess of the average for his grade. 
Nevertheless, he tends to learn aca- 
demic subjectmatter with success. 
Again quoting Terman and Oden: 
“Fortunately this forced retardation 
does not slow up school achievement 
as much as one might expect. The 
gifted child may get bored, but... , 
manages somehow to achieve far more 
rapidly than his classmates. .. . / Among 
10-year-olds there was almost no cor- 
relation between achievement test 
scores and the number of years and 
months they had attended school.” 


Some “Languish in Idleness” 


Altho gifted young people as a 
group make satisfactory marks in 
highschool and college, many “lan- 
guish in idleness” thruout the grades 
and highschool and fail to develop the 
habits and attitudes essential for 
profitable college careers. 

Moreover, the typical college offer- 
ing does not challenge the gifted 
student adequately. Thus, Terman 
finds that about 20% of gifted sopho- 
mores and 15% of gifted freshmen 
reach or exceed the median score of 
seniors. 

From 1920 to 1940, scarcely a be- 
ginning was made in recognizing and 
providing for especially bright pupils 
thruout our school system. During 
World War II educational facilities 
were curtailed sharply and opportuni- 
ties for gifted pupils were affected 
adversely. 
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One of the greatest shortcomings of 
school systems today is their failure to 
recognize and conserve human ability. 
We need better prepared teachers, 
more abundant and varied materials 
of instruction, and generally im- 
proved conditions for learning in 
order to avoid further waste of our 
ereatest human resources—bright and 
eifted youth. 


What Schools Can Do 


Some educators have recommended 
widespread adoption of acceleration 
or-grade skipping. This is only a tem- 
porary expedient and partial solution. 
However, a moderate amount of ac- 
celeration (as shown by several care- 
ful studies) is not usually attended by 
undesirable effects upon the pupil. 

Enrichment is also indispensable. 
Yet in three decades surprisingly few 
cnrichment programs have been de- 
veloped in our schools. At the present 
time there is a renewed interest in the 
formation of special schools in which 
enrichment of experience is planned 
for gifted pupils. Since the educa- 
tional results of these programs have 
not been carefully evaluated, it is im- 
possible to pass judgment upon the 
wisdom of this type of segregation. 
At best, such a provision could prob- 
ably care for only a small proportion 
of the nation’s gifted children. 


What the Teachers Can Do 


By testing pupils prior to instruc- 
tion and by offering individual guid- 
ance, the teacher can make sure gifted 
pupils will not waste time by needless 
repetition on skills they have mastered. 

Studies show that the gifted pupil 
can save 50° (or more) of the time 
ordinarily allotted to subjectmatter 
acquisition. In English and the social 
studies this time can be advanta- 
geously used for developing worth- 
while projects, for creative writing, 
and for original research. 


Guidance in Reading 


An unusual opportunity for enrich- 
ment resides in the field of reading. 
Guidance of the gifted child’s reading 
is necessary since he appears to neglect 
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several areas of experience which are 
associated with wholesome growth and 
individual development. 

Such guidance should include anal-: 
ysis of each pupil’s interests, discovery 
or development of a predominant in- 
terest, direction of book choice in ac- 
cord with mental maturity, and asso- 
ciation of reading with other activities. 

Booklists, assembled according to 
maturation levels in ability and in- 
terest, will help the teacher in offering 
effective counsel, but no substitute can 
be made for individual direction of 
every gifted pupil’s reading according 
to his unique nature and promise. 

The secondary-school teacher will 
find help in lists published by the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Library Association, and 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Valuable suggestions are 
found in Reading in the Highschool 
and College, 47th yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, University of 
1948. 

Reading programs for the gifted 
should be articulated in a language- 
arts approach that recognizes the sig- 
nificance of written and oral expres- 
sion. We need to readjust our teach- 
ing procedures so as to provide outlets 
for real interests and engender su- 
perior written expression. We should 
recognize the value of discussion, 
dramatization, and other forms of 
oral expression as aids to individual 
development. 


Chicago Press, 


Other areas of instruction offer sim- 
ilar opportunities for enrichment. Yet 
studies show that provisions for the 
gifted pupil are meager in every sub- 
ject area. Of course, good teachers 
everywhere have always made an im- 
portant contribution to the growth of 
capable students. However, in large 
classes the pressure of excessive num- 
bers of extremely retarded pupils is 
likely to cause teachers to neglect their 
responsibility to the gifted. 

We have seen that every teacher 
can do something to alter this situa- 
tion. By offering abundant and varied 
opportunities for the gifted, teachers 
will find that the quality of their work 


will be improved, and that their own 
satisfactions will be heightened, 


A National Problem 


The efforts of individual teachers, 
altho praiseworthy, constitute only a 
part of our larger responsibility to 
bright children. A nationwide effort 
to offer richer opportunities should be 
initiated and should be 
made to develop more suitable cur- 
riculums. Such a program would yield 
desirable results for a society in which 
alert, flexible, discriminating minds 
are so greatly needed. 


attempts 


As stated by Elise H. Martens of the 
US Office of Education in Curriculum 
Adjusiments for Gifted Children 
(Federal Security Agency Bulletin 
1946, No. 17): 

“A world in the throes of postwar 
reconstruction the shoul- 
ders of capable citizens supreme re- 
leader- 
ship in readjustment measures. Society 
cannot aflord to neglect among the 
school children of today a single pos- 
sibility for 
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sponsibilities for competent 


scientific discovery, eco- 


nomic insight, governmental under- 
standing, or creative genius. Neither 
can it afford to neglect the develop- 
ment of ideals of service. The most 
gifted children must be helped, as 
should all others, to see that they can- 
not live unto themselves alone: that 
their gifts and talents are not theirs 
for selfish use and enjoyment but for 
creation of a better, happier world.” 
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GOAL 1 


An Active, Democratic Local Education 
Assaciation in Every Community, Includin 
an FTA Chapter in Every College Which 
Prepares Teachers. Nearly 2500 local asso- 
ciations and more than 200 FTA Chapters 
are now affiliated with the NEA. Numerous 
additional units are being organized and 
affliated. Thru sound finance and careful 
planning they are developing vital pro- 
grams of action. 


GOAL 2 


A Strong and Vigorous Education Associa- 
tion in Every State. Every state has an active 
statewide education association. Most of 
these are strong. Forty-four employ full- 
time secretaries. Twenty own their head- 
quarters buildings. Many are increasing 
their dues to amounts which will give them 
the resources needed for effective programs. 


GOAL 3 


A Larger and More Aggressive National 
Education Association. The NEA is growing 
in size and is steadily strengthening and 
expanding its services to children, teachers, 
our nation, and the world. 


GOAL 4 
Unified Dues. The plan by which local, 
state, and national dues are combined into 
a single fee, collected by the local, is grow- 
ing in favor. It has been adopted ‘‘out- 
right’’ by six states and territories and by 
hundreds of local associations. It has also 
been adopted “in principle’ by forty other 
state associations. 
GOAL 5 


Membership Enrolment of at Least 90 Per- 
cent in Local, State, and National Professional 
Organizations. Nearly 800,000 teachers are 
already enrolled in their local and state 
associations and the NEA membership is 


increasing rapidly as indicated by the 

following figures: 

’ Year NEA Membership _ Increase 
1944 271,847 $2,515 
1945 331,605 59,758 
1946 340,973 9,368 
1947 386,643 45,670 
1948 441,127 54,484 
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The VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM, adopted in 1946, is a great challenge to the teaching 
_ profession. Progress made toward the realization of its goals is evidence that these goals can and 
will be achieved by 1951 in most communities and states. 


GOAL 6 


Unified Committees—Local, State, and 
National. Parallel committees are being set 
up by many local associations and the 
chairmen of thése serve as advisory mem- 
bers of the corresponding committees in 
state and national associations. 


GOAL 7 


A Professionally Prepared and Competent 
Teacher in Every Classroom. Fifteen states, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia have 
established four years of college work as 
their minimum standard of preparation for 
elementary-school teachers and 43 states 
require at least four years of preparation 
for their regular secondary-school certifi- 
cates. Five states and the District of Colum- 
bia require five years. 


GOAL 8 


A Professionally Prepared and Competent 
Principal in Every School. More than half of 
the states require principals to have special 
administrator's certificates. Many require 
master’s degrees with successful experi- 
ence in classroom teaching and _ special 
study of the principal's work. 


GOAL 9 
A Professionally Prepared and Competent 
Superintendent in Every School System. Forty- 
one states have either special or general 


administrator's certificates for superin- 
tendents based on_ successful teaching 
experience and special preparation in 


school administration. 


GOAL 10 


More Effective State Departments and 
Federal Services. Nine states empower the 
state board of education to appoint the 
chief state school officer on the basis of 
professional preparation and experience. 
The U.S. Office of Education is broadening 
its program and increasing its services. 
Both state and federal educational agencies 
should be supplied with more adequate 
funds for their work. 


The Goals of the Victory Action Program, adopted 
; by the Representative Assembly of the NEA on July 
5, 1946, at the Buffalo Convention, are presented 
above for the information of every NEA member. 
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GOAL 11 

A Professional Salary Schedule in Every 
Community. Yeachers’ salaries have been 
increased from an annual national average 
of $189 in 1870 to $1374 in 1937-38 and 
to $2550 in 1947-48. The NEA recom- 
mends a minimum salary of $2400 or more 
for professionally prepared beginning 
teachers. This minimum has already been 
established in several states and in Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


GOAL 12 


Professional Security thru Tenure Legisla- 
tion. The National Education Association 
has advocated the principles of tenure since 
1887. Three-fourths of the states now pro- 
vide by law some type of professional 
security for part, if not all, of their teachers. 
All competent teachers and administrators 
should be protected by modern tenure 
regulations. 


GOAL 13 


Retirement Income for Old Age and Dis- 
ability. Statewide retirement systems or pen- 
sion plans have been established in all 48 
states, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 
Some of these are excellent. Others are 
inadequate. All need improvement. 


GOAL 14 


Cumulative Sabbatical and Sick Leave. 
Sabbatical leave with pay is provided by 
many progressive institutions of higher 
learning and school systems. Thirteen 
states,* by law, recognize sick leave. Most 
city systems provide sick leave with some 
pay and, at least one-third of them operate 
a cumulative sick-leave plan. 


GOAL 15 


Reasonable Class Size and Equitable Dis- 
tribution of the Teaching Load. \n large 
cities the median class size in elementary 
schools is 32.9 pupils; in junior high 
schools, 31.8; and in senior high schools, 
29.0 pupils. The NEA recommends that 
class enrolments should not exceed 25 
or 30. 


GOAL 16 


Informed Lay Support. Public apprecia- 
tion of our schools as shown by the press, 
radio, and screen has reached an all-time 
high. All citizens should know what the 
schools are.doing and be convinced that 
good schools are a good investment. 
Happy, well-taught children build goodwill 
for the schools. 
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GOAL 17 


Strong Local Units of Administration and 
Better Schoolboards. Administrative units 
large enough to provide an adequate pro- 
gram of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and to promote equalization of school 
costs are growing in favor. The public is 
also seeking schoolboards whose members 
owe no allegiance in school matters to any 
particular social, political, economic, re- 
ligious, or other special-interest group. 


GOAL 18 


Adequate Educational Opportunity for 
Every Child. In eleven states the average 
number of days of school attendance by 
each pupil is 180 days or more. Regardless 
of race, creed, or economic status of the 
family, every child should have adequate 
school opportunities suited to his needs 
and abilities. 


GOAL 19 


Equalization of Opportunity thru State and 
Federal Aid. Forty-one states provide funds 
for equalizing educational opportunities 
within their borders. The U. S. Senate has 
passed the federal-aid bill, S472. The funda- 
mental principle, that funds for public 
education must be obtained where the 
wealth exists and used where the children 
are, is growing in favor. 


GOAL 20 


Safe and Healthful Communities for Every 
Child. The health of the citizens of our 
nation was definitely improved between 
World Wars I and II. Rejections in the 
second world war for physical disability, 
however, were still so mumerous as to 
stimulate increased national concern for 
health education, medical examinations, 
and safety instruction. The importance of 
wholesome community life is also receiving 
increased attention. 


GOAL 21 


An Effective Unesco. With the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession positive steps were taken to 
enlist the services of education in the cause 
of world peace. As instruments for building 
a genuine people’s peace, these organiza 
tions offer unparalleled opportunities to 
members of the teaching profession, 


If each member of the teaching profession will seek 
to find ways by which, in his present position, he 
can promote these goals, he will serve the cause of 
education. That is the challenge of 1948. 
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... It can be done in a large num- 
ber of our colleges if professors and 
administrators want to do it... . ad- 
mittedly the problem is almost insolu- 
ble at the moment in some of the larg- 
est universities where the influx of 
students forces the instructor to use a 
microphone technic. ... but most of 
our institutions of higher education 
may well consider technics such as 
those described here. 


io) 


A YOUNG woman about to grad- 
uate from a wellknown women’s 
college was escorting her mother about 
the campus. 

“There goes my ethics professor,” 
she said. “I'd like to introduce you to 
him but he wouldn’t know me.” 

This is a profoundly disturbing re- 
mark. For a whole year her professor 
had stood before a large and, for him, 
undifferentiated mass of young wom- 
en, lecturing to them about issues of 
the gravest importance to their intel- 
lectual and social lives, unaware and 
apparently unconcerned about their 
own questions, their beliefs or fears or 
hopes, their attitude toward intellec- 
tual and moral problems. 

It is one of the worst errors in edu- 
cation, and one most often committed, 
to assume that a student of 17 or 19 is 
an empty vessel into which the learned 
teacher pours knowledge. 

The purpose of a college course is to 
help students bring all their intelli- 
gence, emotional energy, knowledge, 
desires, disturbances, questions, expec- 
tations, fears, beliefs to bear on the 
consideration of the new knowledge, 
insights, and attitudes which college 
teachers bring into their lives. 

We must not altogether blame over- 
crowding in the colleges for the unwill- 
ingness of many college professors to 
undertake such teaching. Many college 
teachers are insensitive to the charac- 
ter of young people. They feel supe- 
rior to them. 

The professors feel that their own 
welfare, both scholarly and practical, 
deinands that they get on with their 
own research, They spend only a min- 
imum amount of time with their stu- 
dents. They feel that their job is to im- 
part knowledge and students’ job i is to 
take it. Teaching for many of them is 
a way for a scholar to earn his living. 
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Individualizing the 


Premium on Research 


College professors cannot be blamed 
for this altogether. The graduate 
schools have trained thousands of peo- 
ple for teaching as tho they were train- 
ing them for highly specialized re- 
search. Universities and colleges have 
placed enormous premium on the pub- 
lication of research by their faculties. 

The publication of monographs has 
become synonymous with keeping in- 
tellectually alive, altho it is possible to 
publish many monographs and_ lose 
vour intellectual life in the process. 

Actually, nothing keeps a teacher in- 
tellectually than the 
stant pressure of dealing in significant 
ways with his students. The only peo- 
ple who do not believe this are the 
people who have never tried to do it. 

If we believe that communication 
between students and teachers is an im- 
portant means of education, how can 
we establish this communication? The 
joint experience of teaching and learn- 
ing, which should be for both teachers 
and students a giving and receiving 
experience, is what we mean by “indi- 
vidualizing education.” 

Many students come to college feel- 
ing very intensely the possibilities of 
experience. The age of 17 is a time 
filled with possibilities and with dan- 
gers. The growing sense of one’s self 
and one’s relation to the world, the re- 
evaluation of family ties, the awaken- 
ing and maturing of intellectual inter- 
ests, the need for achievement rise 
into consciousness and become artic- 
ulate. Unfortunately, many of these 
young people have learned to disso- 
ciate from their schools the deepest 
needs they feel. 

Nursery schools, child psychologists, 
demonstration schools, and child-study 
associations have performed a remark- 
able service for children in our coun- 
try. In a few years they have educated 
thousands of parents and teachers to 
an understanding of the development- 
al process. 

‘The attachment of the child to his 
school in these places, and his response 
to the teacher’s intelligent concern 
with his life, is immediate and deep. 


more alive con- 


Student Needs Understanding 

It is a sad and bitter thing 
about American education that 
as we move thru our schools, 
from the teaching of children 
toward the teaching of ado- 
lescents and young adults, we 
so often seem to think we need 
less, not more, understanding 
about humanbeings, that we need to 
consider less seriously, not more seri- 
ously, what the sum of experience has 
been for our students and how they 
will use what we have to teach them in 
relation to that experience. 

And so many of our students, in 
their turn, have responded to this re- 
jection by dissociating themselves as 
much as possible from the schools and 
living their lives independently of 
teachers and of learning. It is such 
students who serve as an excuse for 
teachers to underestimate the possibil- 
ities in their students. 

But college is a new beginning. We 
cannot correct the shortcomings of 
other years and other times and places, 
but we can consider our own. 


How Many Courses? 


How many different things should 
students study at one time? How many 
courses? How many subjects? How 
many fields? Every time the suggestion 
is made that a teacher will have more 
time to work with students if students 
study fewer subjects at once and have 
more time for each one, the objection 
is raised that there is so much ground 
to be covered that students must study 
more, not fewer things. 

But students are not going to learn 
all there is to be learned in any case. 
They are going to learn, in college, a 
small fragment of the world’s knowl- 
edge. If their education is successful, 
they will learn how to use this knowl- 
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Conferences help 
to individualize 


college training. 


edge and how to acquire more thruout 
their lives. 

I suggest that we give the students 
and their teachers more time. If a col- 
lege program permitted students to 
take three courses instead of five, the 
number of students each teacher 
would have to teach, and therefore 
the size of classes, would immediately 
be reduced by 40°7. The education of 
these students could be greatly “indi- 
vidualized” by this process alone. 

Ihe notion that a student learns 
more if he divides his working week 
into studying five courses instead of 
three is subject to serious question. 

It has been 
that 


the custom to assume 
the number olf hours a student 
sits in a classroom should be the meas- 
ure of the amount of credit he may re- 
ceive for the course. Obviously some 
general means of computing credit 
must exist, but in my experience a 
state board of regents or department 
of education is likely to be more flex- 
ible about this than many college ad- 
ministrations. 

In our own case, at Sarah Lawrence 
College, we believe that individual or 
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Program 


at least small group conferences are 
absolutely essential to teaching, if we 
are to take seriously the view that it is 
the business of the teacher to recognize 
and use the individual needs, capaci- 
ties, and contributions of students. 


Less Time in Class 


In order to make time for such con- 
ferences we reduced the number of 
courses our students took at one time 
to three, and reduced the number olf 
hours they spent in class. This freed 
both teachers and students for more 
conference time. It freed students for 
more study time in library, studio, or 
laboratory. 

Instead of measuring the credit of a 
course by the number of hours a stu- 
dent sits in the classroom, we measure 
it by the number of hours she devotes 
to the course. This comes to the same 
thing as the usual method of comput- 
ing class and study time. 

Our students are expected to spend 
45 hours weekly on their work. Each 
course in the college requires 15 hours 
a week of class, conference, and study 
time. We arrange these hours in ways 
appropriate for each course. 

Teachers determine whether their 
classes shall meet an hour and a half 
weekly or two hours or three. Students 
spend less than the usual amount of 
time in classes, but have more time for 
conferences and for study. Since they 
take only three courses, the classes can 
be smaller than if students took five. 
More can be accomplished in each 
class hour, and teachers are free to di- 
rect the study of individual students. 

The obligation of 
teachers is to plan work for students 
that will take approximately 15 hours 
a week. This also places a responsibil- 
ity on the students for planning then 
working lives. This variation of the 
usual custom seemed intelligent to the 
New York State Board of Regents. 


one common 


Freshmen Need the Best 


College planners should give more 
recognition to the importance of the 
freshman year. It is quite common for 
both students and faculties to look up- 


ESTHER RAUSHENBUSH 


Director of Education 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 
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on the first two years of college as a 
sort of purgatory thru which students 
must pass to test their fitness for the 
later, more important years. 

There is no more fertile moment 
for undertaking the education of stu 
dents than that of their entrance into 
college. But it is during this year that 
they are often given the more stereo- 
typed, least differentiated, least stimu 
lating work to do. 

There is prestige attached to con 
ducting a senior seminar, but none to 
teaching a freshman class. Hence, thx 
most interesting and most experienced 
teachers take the advanced 
and the 


students, 
assistants—th 
young, untried instructors just out ol 
graduate school—teach the freshmen. 

The teaching of freshmen should 
have high status in colleges, and it 


temporary 


should be done by the wisest and most 
perceptive teachers. If such teachers 
are freed from the bondage of a sylla 
bus and are free to capture and ex- 
tend the desire for experience, which 
is very common among freshmen; il 
they begin by teaching the students 
something they want to know; if they 
teach as tho students, not courses, were 
their business; if their classes are brok 
en down into conference groups, even 
if this introduces irregularity not pro 
vided for in the catalog—then the edu 
cation of their students will proceed 
both faster and more happily. 

No plan, no method is as important 
for individualizing education as a 
broad view of the function of the 
teacher, and no method will be any 
better than the teachers who use it. 
Ihe devices suggested here can and 
will help because they have all been 
used and found successful. 

They will be successful, however, 
only to the degree that teachers find 
the living concerns of their students, 
the experience they bring to college, 
their present knowledge, their ques 
tions, and their intellectual and emo- 
tional needs an instrument to use in 


the educational process. 
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The Elementary-School Principalship 
~TODAY AND TOMORROW 


OR most of us, according to Walter 

Lippmann’s Public Opinion, the 
world is made up of the “pictures in 
our heads.” The heroic general, for ex- 
ample, is an ideal composite of the 
accounts of his victories, the stories of 
what he has said and done, and our 
own hopes and fears. Similarly, we 
fashion patterns or stereotypes of po- 


litical figures, industrialists, labor 
leaders, physicians, scientists, and 
others, 


In a sense, the 1948 yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals presents a composite pic- 
ture of the principalship. Thru ex- 
tensive inquiry many facts have been 
collected on characteristics of prin- 
cipals (experience, preparation, and 
duties), status of local and state stand- 
ards for the principalship, and future 
possibilities of the position. From this 
volume most of the following high 
spots have been taken. 


The Typical Supervising Principal 

The typical or “average” principal 
is largely a statistical invention. He 
may be brought to life by summariz- 
ing the median or average responses 
of more than 1400 supervising prin- 
cipals. 

The supervising principal is likely 
to be a man about 46 years of age. His 
college preparation has culminated in 
the master’s degree. For 24 years he has 
engaged in educational work, Eleven 
years have been in the elementary- 
school principalship, six of which have 
been in his present position. 

Our typical principal is married and 
has 1.7 dependency units. In 1946-47 
his annual salary was $3622, supple- 
mented infrequently by any additional 
earnings. His family requirements for 
the essentials of living amount to at 
least $3293 annually. Hence, he has 
about $300 each year for selfimprove- 
ment, recreation, and savings. 

His school, consisting of one build- 
ing, has a staff of 18 classroom teach- 
ers and enrols 570 pupils. It usually 
includes grades one thru six, often 
with a kindergarten. ‘The two-stary 
brick building under his charge was 








This month the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals 
will issue its Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, The Elementary-School Prin- 
cipalship—Today and Tomorrow (single copies free to Department 


members, $3 to others). 


This volume summarizes the status of the principalship and, by com- 
parisons with a similar volume issued in 1928, indicates trends in func- 
tions, preparation, and opportunities. 

The Department is an outstanding example of the possibilities of 
NEA departmental planning and action. The idea of a national group 
was evolved in a class taught by N. P. Burris at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1920. Six hundred principals met in 1921 at the first meeting. 

Thru its yearbooks, bulletins, conferences, and annual meetings the 
Department has had a profound effect upon the principalship and upon 
school systems. In the school year, 1947-48, membership passed the 
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built nearly 25 years ago but is still in 
“satisfactory” or even better condition. 
It is largely a building of classrooms 
but is likely to have a first-aid room, a 
library, a lunchroom, and an audi- 
torium. 

The school office includes a private 
office and spaces for waiting, clerical 
staff, and storage. The equipment in- 
cludes a telephone, bookcases, filing 
cases, a typewriter, a duplicator, bulle- 
tinboards, and an automatic clock. 

Altho his superintendent thinks of 
him as a “leader” with considerable 
opportunity for creative and_ inde- 
pendent work, he considers himself a 
“supporter” of policies laid down by 
the central office. He has little or noth- 
ing to say about the budget affecting 
his own school, but thru committees 
helps to formulate general policies for 
the school system. Within his own 
school he generally has considerable 
say in selecting teachers, methods of 
instruction, and instructional materi- 
als. He shares many tasks with the 
teachers. 

His work week averages about 45 
hours, not counting evenings and an 
occasional Saturday. About 30°% of his 
time is given to administration, 39% 
to supervision, 15°% to clerical work, 
the remainder to miscellaneous activi- 
ties, including community work and 


teaching. If he had his way under ideal 
conditions he would eliminate most 
of the clerical duties and give this 
added time to supervision. 


The Typical Teaching Principal 

The “average” teaching principal re- 
sembles the typical supervising prin- 
cipal. Actually, the two types of posi- 
tion shade together, but for statistical 
purposes the more than 400 teaching 
principals in the study were treated as 
a separate group. 

Usually the teaching principal is a 
woman of about 43 years of age. She 
has attained the bachelor’s degree. Her 
experience in education totals 21 years. 
She has been a principal for about 
eight years, nearly five years in her 
present position. 

She is likely to be married and to 
have 1.5 dependency units. In 1946-47 
her salary was $2578 with no supple- 
mentary income. Since she needed 
$2468 for the essentials of living, there 
remains not much more than $100 for 
selfimprovement, recreation, and sav- 
ings. 

Her school consists of one building, 
two stories in height. It has about 
eight teachers and enrols 254 pupils. 
It is likely to be a brick building, 
nearly a quarter of a century old, but 
still in “satisfactory” condition. It con- 
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sists largely of classrooms, but often 
has lunchroom facilities. 

Many teaching principals have no 
office at all but a substantial number 
have a single room for the purpose. It 
has a telephone, a filing case, a book- 
case, a bulletinboard, a duplicator, 
and a typewriter. If the school bell is 
rung, however, the principal “punches 
her own,” for there is no automatic 
clock. 

\s in the case of supervising princi- 
pals, the superintendent considers the 
icaching principal a “leader” but she 
thinks of herself as primarily con- 
cerned with carrying forward the ad- 
ministration policies. To an extent 
somewhat less than with supervising 
principals, she participates in commit- 
tees of the school system and makes 
specific decisions on instruction within 
her own building. 

Our socalled “typical” teaching 
principal spends about 45 hours each 
week at her duties, not counting the 
hours outside of the school. She gives 
about 60° of her school time to teach- 
ing, 10° to administration, 12°, to 
supervision, 11°% to clerical work, and 
the remainder to miscellaneous activ- 
ities. Under ideal conditions, she 
would reduce the teaching time to 


25°, and devote more time to super- 


vision. 


Goals for the Principalship 

Back of the principal’s work lies his 
point of view with respect to elemen- 
tary education and his basic goals for 
the principalship. Ultimately, the 
principal’s preparation and _ ability 
have meaning and effectiveness as they 
are directed toward these major pur- 
poses. 

The Editorial Committee presents 
lour basic goals for effective principals 
to consider: 


(1) A school that truly serves chil- 
dren—a school that gives more than 
lip-service to the individual differences 
of children and adjusts administration 
and machinery to meet the needs and 
interests of ey ery child. 

(2) A school staff that constantly 
grows in service—a cooperative body of 
professional workers seeking to work 
out their common problems by em- 
phasis on democracy, understanding, 
helpfulness, and respect in all their re- 
lationships. 

(3) A school that is related to com- 
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munity life—conditions wherein com- 
munity resources are used to enrich 
school programs and where the school 
itself helps to lift community life to 
higher social, cultural, and economic 
levels. 

(4) A school that attracts the help of 
parents—a friendly school which joins 
with the child’s “first teachers,” the 
father and mother, in helping children 
to cevelop their individual capacities 
in service to their community, state, 
nation, and the world community of 
nations. 

The yearbook recognizes that the 
future quality of elementary education 
is closely linked with the achievement 
of higher professional standards by 
principals and their co-workers. It 
therefore appeals to all principals to 
work individually and thru their 
groups to develop in detail the many 
suggestions made in the 17 chapters 
and two special sections. 


Credit to the Editorial Committee 


A yearbook requires many hours of 
professional work. The 1948 volume 
was brought to successful conclusion 
by the Editorial Committee, consisting 
of Hazel Sizer, South Charleston, 
West Virginia, chairman; W. George 
Hayward, East Orange, New Jersey; 
and Julia M. McCarthy, Detroit. In 
the early stages the Committee in 


cluded Elizabeth Malcolm, New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Helen Riese, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. ‘ 

Eva G. Pinkston, executive secre- 
tary of the Department, served as gen- 
eral adviser: The NEA Research Di 
vision prepared and tabulated the 
basic studies and drafted the manu- 
script for review by the Committee. 
The Department financed the cost of 
the Committee, the questionnaires, 
and the printing. 

Thruout the yearbook the Commit- 
tee has made a number of specific rec- 
ommendations for further study and 
action. The gist of these is given in 
the following: 

“All principals must resolve indi 
vidually and thru professional groups 
to work unceasingly for such compe- 
tence in the principalship that the 
position will rise in the esteem of the 
public, our professional co-workers, 
and the children of America.” 

The publication of the 1928 year- 
book lifted the principalship to its 
present high levels because thousands 
of principals resolved to do something 
about the yearbook’s suggestions. This 
1948 yearbook may have a similar ef- 
fect if principals of today seek delibei 
ately to improve the principalship ol 
tomorrow. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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Arkansas California 


Paul A. Grigsby Gertrude E. McComb 


Illinois Indiana 
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Donald Dike Charles E. Brake 
Massachusetts Michigan 





Raymond 1. Beal Charles L. Steele, Jr. 
New Hampshire New Jersey 





Mary Watson 
New Mexico 









Michael F. Walsh 
Rhode Island 


John Rutherford 
Washington 
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Mary A. Sheehan 


New 


Ruth 
South 


York 


Thomas 
Carolina 


George W. Bryson 


West 


Virginia 


A. C. Dawson, Jr. 
North Carolina 


J. Howard Kramer 
South Dakota 


G. W. Bannerman 
Wisconsin 


Mary Fowler 
North Dakota 


Elizabeth McCain 


Tennessee 


John 0. Goodman 
Wyoming 


Margaret Boyd 
Ohio 


Emma Mae Brotze 
Texas 


Cari Carlson 
Alaska 


D. E. Temple 
Oklahoma 


Fi 


Maud R. Hardman 
Utah 


Regis Boyle 


Errol Rees N. Eugene Shoemaker 
Oregon Pennsylvania 


Frank W. Mayo z. T. Kyle 
Vermont Virginia 





Clarence B. Dyson Luis Muniz Souffront 


District of Columbia Hawali Puerto Rico 
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California Planning—The educa- 
tional leadership and_ facilities of 
California are mobilized in a state 
planning enterprise. A comprehensive 
survey of the total financial problems 
facing California public education is 
under way. It is sponsored by the state 
teachers association and the state de- 
partment of education. John K. Nor- 
ton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is directing the study. 

Need for the survey has been 
pointed up by the rapid growth of 
the state, decreasing value of the dol- 
lar, school-housing crisis, and need of 
further adjustments. 
The purpose is to secure the facts 


teacher-salary 


upon which to base proposals for the 
1949 legislative session and for long- 
term research and planning. 

New Program Charted in Florida— 
Future work of the FEA is being ac- 
tivated thru six special reports: co- 
operative planning; purposes, consti- 
tution, and bylaws; public relations 
and membership; plans for district, 
regional, and state meetings; profes- 
sional standards and ethics; and mem- 
bership welfare. The proposals were 
developed thru clinics, district meet- 
ings, and returns of a questionnaire. 

Study Committees in Indiana—The 
seven study committees working un- 
der the direction of the Indiana 
School Study Commission are supple- 
menting informational reports by 
school visitation and conferences with 
lay leaders and representative school 
people. By this procedure they hope 
to secure a better understanding of 
existing situations and of the thinking 
of people with regard to their schools. 

Kansas Four-Point Program — In 
1949 the KSTA will work for state 
financing of public schools to approxi- 
mately 50°%, improved retirement, 
appointment of the state superin- 
tendent by the lay state board of edu- 
cation, strengthening the office of 
county superintendent. Other related 
items include legislation for contin- 
ued rural-school improvement and 
pupil transportation, continuing con- 
tracts for teachers, and provisions for 
education of exceptional children. 

Headway in Montana — A single 
salary schedule has been adopted 
which affects approximately 90°; of 
all the teachers. A definite plan for 
sick leaves is being developed as well 
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Victory Action Items 


Unceasing in their efforts to improve school conditions and to 
advance the welfare of teachers and pupils, the state education 


associations launch new programs geared to current needs and es- 
tablished goals. Other reports will follow from time to time. 


i 


as improvements in the continuous 
contract law and the retirement sys- 
tem. Work has started for the promo- 
tion of a 12-year school program with 
the summer utilized for such activities 
as special classes for slow pupils and 
absentes, camp life, and a travel cur- 
riculum. A legislative program is be- 
ing developed by the newly formed 
Citizens Committee on Education. 

North Dakota Manifesto — The 
NDEA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has issued a declaration of prin- 
ciples and policies covering such es- 
sential areas as the department olf 
public instruction, district reorganiza- 
tion, equalization fund, federal aid, 
taxes, school term, and bond election 
procedures. 

Improvements are called for also in 
the teachers insurance and retirement 
fund, sick leave, professional stand- 
ards and protection, salaries, stand- 
ards and selection, professional mem- 
berships, teacherages and housing, 
contracts and professional services. 

Character education, higher educa- 
tion, audio-visual education, evalua- 
tion of secondary education, health 
and physical education, and national 
preparedness receive emphasis. 

The legislative core committee is 
proposing legislation to motivate the 
reorganization law passed by the 
legislature. 

Ohio Fall Training Conference— 
One of the OEA’s most popular serv- 
ice features to local associations is the 
leaders conference at Muskingum 
each tall. Iwo representatives from 


each local association come together 
for three days to study ways and 
means of developing and promoting 
the professional program. 


New Plans in Oklahoma—It will be 
an “oh, what a beautiful morning” for 
the school children of Oklahoma as 
the OEA goals are attained: capable 
teachers, free textbooks, better teach- 
ing tools, smaller class size, adequate 
teacher retirement, needed _ school 
buildings, improved transportation 
facilities, and reasonable salaries. 

Oregon 1948 Goals—The OEA will 
work for larger membership, unified 
committees, continued restrictions on 
emergency certificate certification, in- 
creased salaries, extension f civil- 
service protection for more Oregon 
teachers, larger retirement benefits, 
extension of sabbatical and sick-leave 
provisions, and informed lay support 
of public education at all levels. 

Texas Agenda—The TSTA legis- 
lative program calls for increased 
equalization funds, higher salaries, 
revision of certification laws, enact- 
ment of sound teacher-tenure legisla- 
tion, plans for mandatory minimum 
cumulative sick leave for all teachers. 
The membership is urged to explain 
the needs of the schools and the 
reasonableness of this program. 

Informing the Utah Membership— 
A local teachers association has been 
established in every Utah school dis- 
trict. The membership is informed 
and leadership developed thru a 
three-day professional leadership 
school in October and a followup 
workshop in each local association. 
Periodical conferences are held with 
local association presidents. 

Washington Expands—The _reor- 
ganization program calls for addition 
of a public-relations director and a 
fulltime research worker to the asso- 
ciation staff. A tenure bill will be pre- 
sented to the 1949 session of the legis- 
lature. Seventy-six of 101 local units 
have unified dues. A teacher-selection 
campaign is being initiated in order 
to supply the demand for eight to 10 
thousand teachers needed during the 
next 12 years. 
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Rural-School Charter Promoted 


Social activities on 
Rural-School Charter Day. 


at the Whitmell Farm-Life School 


HE White 


Rural 


House Conference on 
1944 has had 
a continuous influence on the Whit- 
mell Farm-Lite School. The Charter 
of Education for Rural Children, 
with its statement of the 10 rights of 
rural child, 
program 


Education in 


colored 
since the 


has 
ever 


every our 


school con- 


ference. 


Charter Day Observed 

For example, the third right, “Every 
rural child has the right to an educa- 
tional program that bridges the gap 
and be- 
was the 
subject for our observance of Rural- 
School Charter Day in 1946. 

Freshmen presented to the school a 
beautifully framed copy of the charter 
with the request that it be placed in 
the front corridor in view of all stu- 


between home and _ school, 


tween school and adult life,” 


dents and visitors. 

\ senior directed a panel on “Bridg- 
The gap between 
home and school was discussed by a 
mother, who had a child 


Bridging the gap between school and 


ing the Gaps.” 
in school. 


idult life was presented by an alumnus 
who is now director of instruction in 
‘Then 
came an address on “The Advantages 
ot the Rural School Today,” followed 


a neighboring school system. 


568 


by a luncheon served by the home- 
economics department. 

That evening the Pittsylvania Edu- 
cation Association had the privilege 
of hearing Shirley Cooper of the NEA. 
The charter and its rights were pre- 
sented by students of two county 
highschools. The Chatham Glee Club 
entertained with several selections, 
thus emphasizing one of the rights of 
every child. 


Action Program Developed 


Thru the impetus of the White 
House Conference, a_ Pittsylvania 
Guidance Workshop was held and a 
special effort was made so to coordi- 
nate programs that passage from ele- 
mentary to secondary schools could 
be made without abrupt and sudden 
changes in the experiences of pupils. 

An area meeting of the Pittsylvania 
Education Association composed of 
sixth- and  seventh-grade teachers, 
freshman advisers, the highschool 
principal, and the chairman of the 
guidance committee of the central 
school, discussed what could be done 
to reduce the number of drop-outs 
and to arouse in the sixth- and 
seventh-graders a consciousness of the 
importance of a highschool education. 

A program of action was developed. 


oe 


Here is a practical down-to- 
earth account of what one rural- 
school community is doing to 
promote the ideals set forth in 
the “Charter of Education for 
Rural Children” developed at 
the White House Conference on 
Rural Education in 1944. 


ee 
MRS. F. C. BEVERLY 


-Principal, Whitmell Farm-Life School 
Whitmell, 


Virginia 


Orientation Days 


Groups of eight to 10 came from 
the feeder schools and spent an “ori- 
entation day” at the central 
school. Said group, “It 
wonderful experience to us. On ar- 
rival we were greeted at the door by 
our hostesses. We visited freshman 
classes, attended a pupil-planned as- 
sembly, had lunch in the cafeteria, 
talked with advisers, and attended a 
tea in the principal’s office.” 

Before the visits, the principal and 
counselor visited the feeder schools, 
told of the offerings, and gave each 


high- 


one Was a 
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pupil a copy of the handbook, The 
tridge. They were requested to study 
it and ask their parents to read it. 
After all prospective freshmen had 
visited the highschool, they were in- 
vited back with their parents for 
“orientation day.” The highlight of 
that day was a speech by C. E. Erick- 
son, director of the Institute of Coun- 
seling, Testing, and Guidance, Michi- 
gan State College. His subject was, 
“Looking Ahead to Highschool.” 


Alumni Activities 


Whitmell has attempted to bridge 
the gap between highschool and adult 
life thru the formation of the Whit- 
mell Alumni Association. <A vear’s 
program of activities includes: 

[1] An alumni party. On June 7, 
1948, the party was in the form of a 
United Nations Tea honoring the 
commencement speaker, ‘Thomas G. 
Pullen, state superintendent of schools 
for Maryland, and his wife. The party 
was held in the Garden of Friendship, 
which was decorated with the flags of 
the United Nations. 

[2] Continuation of the loan-fund 
project to enable graduates to go to 
college. 

[3] Continuation of the project to 
determine the “first citizen” of certain 
graduating classes, after they have had 
time to make good in society. ‘These 
are announced at commencement pro- 
grams with appropriate recognition. 
1] Assistance in pertodic commu- 
nity surveys. , 
5| Planning for an alumni memo- 
rial to Whitmell boys and girls who 
served in the recent war. 

6] Plans to follow-up graduates of 
the school. 





Guidance Day 

Until the past year, Guidance Day 
has been held in one of the county 
highschools. As a gesture of goodwill 
toward Danville’s youth, the county 
held it in that city in 1948. 

The seniors of the 10 county high- 
schools and two private schools jour- 
neyed to Danville on buses. The 
Pittsylvania Schoolboard and_ the 
Pittsylvania Citizenship League spon- 
sored the day. 

The forenoon was given to meet- 
ings of interest groups. Nearly 2000 
students heard leaders in professional, 
industrial, educational, and agricul- 
tural life descyibe their fields of en- 
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deavor. Owen J. Roberts, retired jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court, spoke before a packed audience 
in the city auditorium in the after- 
noon. 

“This community will have the op- 
portunity today to observe a unique 
experiment in education,” said an 
editorial in the Danville Register. 
“Leaders in various fields of endeavor 
are coming to Danville from all parts 
of Virginia and from other states to 
give highschool seniors and college 
students of this area the benefit of 
their experience in choosing: satisfy- 
ing careers. The program is studded 
with distinguished names, known 
thruout the state and nation. It shows 
that those who attain the top ranks 
are ever willing to lend a_ helping 
hand to youth about to 
careers.” 


choose 


Community Commencement 


Education for Community Living 
was the theme of a recent commence- 
ment. The Charter for Rural Educa- 
tion was given prominence because 
the school wants every resident of this 
section to be familiar with it and 
bring to fruition its purpose. 

An illustrated 24-page commence- 
ment bulletin portrayed findings of 
a survey of the community made thru 
the assistance of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and the students. 

In this inventory, the four factors 
which are the cornerstones of the 
community presented—church, 
home, school, business. The status of 
the veteran and the place of the 
alumni in the life of the community 
were discussed. 


were 


The bulletin gave statistics on the 
geographic distribution of living grad- 
uates. This was illustrated by a spot 
map placed on the platform, which 
showed the states in which the grad- 
uates are now living. The bulletin 
included occupations of graduates, 
residences, history of families, home 
status, education of parents, occupa- 
tions of fathers. It also presented in- 
formation on community health, 
roads and their uses, and the com- 
munity cannery. Next steps in com- 
munity development as _ suggested 
by highschool students were also out- 
lined. 

Agriculture, nursing, teaching, and 
the textile industry were the leading 
occupational interests of this class. 


oe 


A CHARTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


Every rural child has the right: 


I. To a satisfactory modern eclemen- 
tary education. 


II. To a satisfactory modern second- 
ary education. 


If. ‘To an educational program that 
bridges the gap between home and 
school, and between school and adult 
life. 

IV. To health services, vocational 
guidance, library facilities, recrea- 
tional activities, and, ‘where needed, 
school lunches and pupil transporta- 
tion facilities at public expense. 

V. To teachers, supervisors, and .ad- 
ministrators who know rural life and 
who are educated to deal effectively 
with problems peculiar to rural 
schools. 


VI. ‘To educational services and guid- 
ance during the entire year and full- 
time attendance in a school that is 
open for not less than nine months in 
each year for at least 12 years. 


VII. To attend school in a satisfactory 
building. 


VU. To participate, thru the school, 
in community life and culture. 


IX. To a local school system sufficient- 
ly strong to provide all the services re- 
quired for a modern education. 

X. To have the tax resources of his 
community, state, and nation used to 


guarantee him an American standard 
of educational opportunity. 


From the White House Conference on Rural 
Education, 1944. 


ee 


Hence, former Whitmell graduates 
who had made a success in these 
fields were asked to describe briefly 
their experiences. 

“Whitmell Community—a Partner- 
ship Investment” was presented by a 
student. Lois Clark, NEA Division 
of Rural Service, gave to the audience 
an interpretation of “The Rural 
Community the Nation Needs.” 

Whitmell School has undertaken to 
implement the Charter of Education 
for Rural Children by enlisting the 
cooperative efforts of the entire com- 
munity. 
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YOUTH in the Atomic Age 





E HAVE gathered to- 
night, here in the peaceful town of 
Gettysburg to honor 126 girls and 
boys, the highschool graduates of this 
community. But we are not alone. All 
over America tonight, and on succeed- 
ing nights this spring, in hundreds of 
other towns and villages and cities 
other young people—1,120,000 of them 
—are also graduating from _high- 
schools, are also being made a happy 
fuss over. 

No, we are not alone here tonight. 
More than two million proud parents 
are with us too. If those parents are 
anything like your speaker and _ his 
wife were, not so long ago, when our 
own children went thru this same cer- 
emony, their joy as parents will be 
mingled with a kind of sadness. For 
from this night forward you are no 
longer children, you are changed. 

In this familiar conflict of emotion, 
there is a clue to the state of the world 
today. The world is changing. We 
want change just as we want you 
young people to grow up—actui illy we 
would not have ‘it otherwise—but 
quite perversely we also want the old 
days, the unchanged past. 

Change—in that one Pe lies the 
key to the world we live in. It’s a time 
of change in which you young people 
are being graduated, a time of ferment 
and tumult in the world. It’s com- 
monplace to say so, but it is neverthe- 
less literally true that there are in 
these days greater changes and mo- 
mentous events in the course of a sin- 
gle year or two than once transpired 
in decades or even a century. 

And now there has come a change 


that may be as great as or greater than 
any that preceded it, the discovery of 
how men may release the fantastic 
energies within the heart of the atom. 
This is a portentous discovery but 
it is just the barest beginning, just 
scratching the surface of knowledge of 
the atom and its nucleus. New discov- 
cries will come, come rapidly, now that 
the long-closed door is opened. Some 
of you who graduate from highschool 
this spring will open wider that door. 
Many of you, within a decade, will add 
mightily to this new knowledge. 


Some of you will become scientists. 
You may design new atom-smashers 
that may dwarf the giant ones we now 
have. With these great machines you 
will venture forth on journeys into 
the unknown, bringing back with you 
reports of those foundations of life 
that lie within the atom. 

Voyages of discovery did not cease 
with Columbus and Magellan, for 
within the atom are new continents as 
vast, as full of adventure and of oppor- 
tunity, as any new land ever sighted by 
the mariners of old. And the modern 
voyagers are young people, for these 
are explorations that call for the vault- 
ing imagination, the daring, and the 
energy of youth. 

Some of you—you million of this 
year’s graduates—will become _physi- 
cians and some biologists, and in the 
next decades you will use the atomic 
energy to search out the cause of dis- 
ease and to ease the sufferings of man- 
kind in ways that none of us now can 
clearly foresee. 

Some of you will become engineers 
and chemists and technicians, and you 
will harness the energy of the atom. 
You will use unseen radiation to make 
new metals and new materials that to- 
day are unknown. You will build and 
invent and design machines and labor- 
saving devices beyond our imagina- 
tion. 

Some of you million will become 
nurses, some clergymen and mission- 
aries perhaps; some will go into pro- 
fessional military service; some into 
business; many will be teachers and 
housewives. All of you I hope will be 
active citizens, not mere spectators. 


In every walk of life, whoever you 
are, whatever you do as a life’s work, 
this much is clear: your work, your 
play, your dreams, and your hopes will 
be profoundly affected by the new dis- 
coveries of science, of which atomic 
science, while but one of several, 
symbolic of the whole. 

What causes these changes? Ma- 
chines, inventions, discoveries of sci- 
ence and engineering and medicine, 
the high-powered microscope, the ra- 
dio, the airplane, ever faster and larg- 
er. Inventions, discoveries, machines 
change the face of the earth, change 
the setting of people’s lives, change 
empires, and profoundly affect peace 
and war. 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has a message of 
hope for the nation’s youth 
which every highschool student 
may profit by reading. 


Sometimes we forget what is behind 
the machines and the discoveries. We 
say, “This is the Atomic Age,” and 
thereby perhaps obscure the truth 
that, like all other times of man, this 
is the Human Age; that behind new 
knowledge are individuals, human 
beings, men and women driven by a 
ceaseless urge, the desire to know, the 
desire to understand the world. 

There are always those who fail to 
comprehend this. They have said all 
thru the ages. “Everything has already 
been discovered. We now have the last 
word, the final truth.” 

They want to put an end to think- 
ing, to inquiring, to reaching out for 
any more of this new knowledge that 
leads to change. So they pass laws— 
or gather in mobs—to try to control 
what people think. Or they burn the 
books or throw the cyclotrons into the 
sea.But no law or mob can change the 
human mind, the eternal human spir- 
it. The spirit of free inquiry is part of 
the very nature of man himself. 

New knowledge, such as the secrets 
within the atom, brings vast physical 
changes. But inventions and machines 
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and new knowledge not only change 
the physical setting of life, not only 
bring remote parts of the country and 
the world closer together, not only fill 
the air with voices and music and pic- 
iures, not only devise new ways of sav- 
ing lives and new ways of destruction. 
Such changes are physical. 

There are changes that are called 
social or economic or political, changes 
in the conditions of society, in the re- 
lation of one person to his neighbor, 
of workmen to their employers, of 
farmers to city-dwellers, of people in 
one country to those in another coun- 
try. These, for lack of a better term, 
we call human relations. 

We need social inventions to help 
us to improve these human relations. 
We need inventions in human rela- 
tions that may aid men to live togeth- 
er without injustice and without vio- 
lence, without cruelty and_ bigotry, 
without depressions and wars. These 
inventions call for much the same 
open mind, the same high intelligence, 
the same spirit of experimentation 
that are required for great scientific 
discoveries. 

We are all familiar with social in- 
ventions, devices men have painfully 
worked out to enable them to live to- 
gether more harmoniously. All kinds 
of illustrations will occur to you. 


Some are simple, such as a zoning 
ordinance or a stop-and-go traffic sig- 
nal. Others are more complicated or 
more profound, such as a Bill of 
Rights and a Supreme Court that pro- 
tect the liberties of the individual 
even against the arbitrary action of a 
majority. 

The United Nations is, of course, a 
human-relations invention on a world- 
wide scale. 

Each of these social tmventions— 
lrom the simplest to the most pro- 
found—was designed so men might 
live together with a greater measure 
of security, of dignity, and opportu- 
nity. Such measures as those don’t just 
happen, any more than atomic energy 
or radar or a B-36 just happens. They 
are the product of thinking, the prod- 
uct of experiment, the product of the 
inquiring mind. 

These two different kinds of inven- 
lions, social and physical, have this 
further similarity—both grow out of 
the past. Both stand upon a founda- 
tion of existing knowledge and past 
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experience and are nourished by that 
experience. 

The release of atomic energy is the 
product of centuries of man’s insistent 
inquiry into the nature of his physical 
world. And the social invention that 
will, in the days to come, serve to chan- 
nel that discovery into beneficial fields 
and control and prevent the use ol 
atomic energy for war and destruction, 
that invention, too, must have its roots 
in man’s history. It must start from 
where we are and build upon that. 

We build, in science and in social 
life and international relations, upon 
what we have and what we are. But 
the edifice that is built upon this foun- 
dation must be one that looks out up- 
on man as he wants to be, that faces 
his future, not his past, one that satis- 
fies the unconquerable aspiration of 
men and women to make tomorrow 
better than yesterday. 

It is a curious and sometimes a sad 
fact that the very men whose genius 
has contributed most to changing the 
physical setting of life—for example, 
a great manufacturer of automobiles 
or of a revolutionary chemical proc- 
ess—often are the most surprised and 
even angry when they find that they 
themselves, thru their products, have 
radically changed the way human be- 
ings live and that the machine inevit- 
ably brings changes in the relations of 
men, one to another. When human re- 
lations get badly out of joint we have 
such troubles as strikes and depres- 
sions, such catastrophes as revolutions 
and wars. 

Some people (usually, tho not al- 
ways, older people) find in new discov- 
eries—and atomic energy in particular 
—a cause for the deepest despair. It is 
not uncommon, as you well know, to 
hear predictions that the end of civili- 
zation is near at hand. 

I do not share this gloom about the 
future. No sensible man can minimize 


the difficulties of adjusting ourselves 
to the many new conditions of life on 
our planet, including those brought 
by atomic energy and atomic weapons, 

No one can minimize the skill and 
patience and inventiveness and faith 
it will take to adjust our human rela 
tions to the even more numerous 
changes that you and your generation 
will see. 

sut I that vou 
young people will take much stock in 
these predictions of dire and utter ca- 
lamity. In other generation 
there were many people who were sure 


doubt, somehow, 


every 


that the world was going to the dogs. 
Most of us, however, are firm in a faith 
that we will go right on, meeting new 
difficulties as they come, struggling 
thru them, and doubtless creating new 
problems as old ones are solved or 
managed. This is surely no time to 
despair and lose hope, just because we 
are acquiring more knowledge than 
we yet know how to apply for human 
benefit. 


Know ence always has a_ two-sided 
aspect. It can be used for good, for hu 
man betterment, for the making of a 
world in which there is less suffering, 
less poverty, less misery. Or it can be 
used to increase jealousy and bitte 
ness and hatred among men, used for 
destruction and wars. 

Which it shall be depends upon hu- 
man beings, upon the human heart, 
the human spirit, upon how well we 
as human beings are able to work out 
our relations one to another. Whether 
the future is black or is bright surely 
depends not upon how much we know 
but how we use what we know. 

Knowledge, love, faith—with these 


three the Atomic 


Age, the age in 
which you shall live, can become an 
age of mercy, of joy, and of hope, one 
of the blessed periods of all human 
history. 





This commencement address is equally fitting for the beginning of 


the new school year. It was delivered on June 1, 1948, to the 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Highschool graduating class and 


broadcast nationally over the Mutual Broadcasting System. Ar- 
rangements were made by the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, an NEA department. 


DRAWING BY ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN 
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FM Broadcasting 


offers new opportunity for schools 


UCH has been said about the ad- 

vantages of FM broadcasting by 
sound, but very few people know that 
both television and facsimile are ac- 
tually broadcast thru frequency mod- 
ulation, 

This revolutionary invention of 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong came into 
being only 10 years ago. FM eliminates 
static interference, provides a clearer 
signal with greater fidelity, and pro- 
vides space for thousands of addi- 
tional stations. It is a boon to schools 
which may, for a comparatively few 
thousand dollars, set up their own FM 
station for the benefit of a school au- 
dience in daytime hours and for adult- 
educatio:i purposes in the evening. 

There are 31 educational stations 
broadcasting over standard AM (am- 
plitude modulation) facilities, These 
stations are all located at universities 
and colleges. Many of the stations 
have also received FM licenses and 
are broadcasting over wide areas of 
their respective states. 


City School Systems Using FM 


City school systems such as New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Newark, and St. Louis 
already have FM stations. Some 32 
new educational FM stations have re- 
ceived construction permits from the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and will be completed during the fall 
months. Many other applications for 
FM licenses await processing by the 
FCC. 

There are 20 channels set aside for 
education’s exclusive use. These chan- 
nels will permit 800 high-power sta- 
tions in the FM band, of which 100 
may easily be in operation before the 
completion of this school year. 

A most interesting experiment in 
low-power transmission has been con- 
ducted over the past two years at Syra- 
cuse University. A small transmitter 
unit, with an antenna on the roof of 
the university library, sends out a sig- 
nal covering a six-mile radius. The 
unit supplies programs not only suf- 
ficiently clear and strong to cover all 
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FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Chief, Educational Uses of Radio 
US Office of Education 


>>«¢ 
of Syracuse but much surrounding 
area. 

Phis equipment can be installed for 
less than $2500 and is now available 
for license by the FCC under new 
rules which were issued on June 17, 
1948. 

‘The FCC rules permit operation of 
a low-power station up to 10 watts. 
The station is not subject to the 
stricter engineering requirements set 
up for high power, and assignment 
of such wave lengths are now taking 
place in the 88-92 megacycle band, 
which has been allocated to noncom- 
mercial educational broadcasting. 

The power of the station may be in- 
creased as experience develops and oc- 
casion permits, without any loss of 
original investment. Higher power is 
obtained by adding another unit to 
the original unit. 

All the advantages of radio in the 
schools are permitted the owner of a 
low-power FM station. Experience has 
proved that radio enriches classroom 
instruction thru programs specifically 
planned for curriculum needs, supple- 
ments administrative operations of 
the school department, and acquaints 
the adult audience outside schools 
with what is happening in the schools. 


Cleveland Program 


Station WBOE (Board of Educa- 
tion) in Cleveland, Ohio, is on the air 
daily during the school year from 8 
AM until 4 pM. The programs are 
planned by supervisors and teachers. 
An experienced radio director puts 
this material into acceptable radio 
form. There are programs in English, 
social studies, science, health, music, 
art, current events, handicrafts, safety, 
and other special subjects. 

‘The station utilizes the active talent 
of highschool workshop groups in 
both writing and production. It uti- 
lizes the talented members of its teach- 


ing staff to present many programs 
which stand out thru the years as 
unique lessons in the subjectmatter 
fields. 

It has been discovered that radio 
possesses the ability to attract and 
hold interest, to stimulate the imag- 
ination, and to aid in the retention of 
facts. It does this thru elements inher- 
ent in produced sound. These ele- 
ments may appeal to the emotions, 
appeal by emphasis to preconceived 
concepts already established in the 
mind, and appeal to the sense of en- 
joyment and pleasure. 

‘These same elements apply as well 
to sound-facsimile, which is already 
being introduced into many schools 
to present graphic materials over the 
same FM_ facilities which produce 
sound and will, no doubt, be carried 
on into television. 


Where To Get Advice 


No school system which intends to 
use radio need want for advice and 
cooperation. This is to be found among 
the personnel of hundreds of our reg- 
ular standard commercial stations 
who can be of invaluable aid in help- 
ing schools get started. 

The US Office of Education has set 
up a section with trained personne! 
to advise on both engineering and 
program needs. A new booklet, FM 
for Education, is available from the 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Helpful information along with 
application blanks may be obtained 
by writing directly to the Federal 
Communications Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The new rules for 
low-power FM and the standard rules 
for high-power FM also will be sent ~ 
on request. 

A new day is dawning for radio in 
our schools. Over 5000 teachers were 
trained in radio-institute courses this 
summer at various universities and 9 
colleges. They possess the know-how 7] 
of utilization and have knowledge of | 
writing and production necessary to 
proceed with the task of building pro- J 
grams for school use. 

The barrier of mystery has been re- 
moved from radio for these and many 
other teachers. ‘The only opportunity 
they now wish is to put their knowl 
edge at the disposal of their own 
schools to the advantage of the young © 
people of America! 
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The Classroom Teacher 
National Conference 


“ OBILIZING the Force of Class- 

M room Teachers To Strengthen 
the Moral Fiber of the Nation” and 
“Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations” were the subjects for 
study in a conference of 200. partici- 
pants from all parts of the nation at 
the Fifth Classroom Teacher National 
Conference of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

The conference was held at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, July 12-23, 
1948. Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami 
University School of Education; Marie 
A. Ernst, immediate past-president of 
the Department of Classroom ‘Teach- 
ers; and Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary of the Department, served as 
directors. 

Among the speakers were: Glenn E. 
Snow, junior past-president of the 
NEA; Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA; Frank W. Hub 
bard, director, Research Division, 
NEA; Paul Witty, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; A. E. Ost- 
holthoff, Investi 


Federal Bureau of 


gation; Howard Lane, New York Uni- 
versity; Reverend Hugh Bean Evans, 
‘Cincinnati, Ohio; Andrew D. Holt, 
executive secretary, Tennessee Educa- 


tion Association; and Ralph McDon- 
ald, executive secretary, NEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. 

Ten overseas teachers participated 
in the conference. They made a great 
contribution in the discussions of in- 
ternational educational — problems. 
They gained information which will 
be useful to them in helping to de- 
velop the educational facilities in 
their respective countries. 

he program—consisting of semi- 
nars, discussion groups, regional meet- 
ings, and general sessions—provided 
the entire group with a rich oppor- 
tunity for personal and_ professional 
development. 

In the development of the Class- 
room Teacher National Conference, a 
new and interesting type of profes- 
sional meeting has been found. The 
opportunity to make friends from all 
parts of the nation, to live the relaxed, 
summer-resort life of good food and 
rest, and to know some of the leading 
personalities in American education 
has all the makings of a real vacation. 

Ihe conference 


program was 


planned to meet a variety of interests. 
leacher-association leaders studied et 
fective procedures in organization 
work and received aid in planning 
and coordinating programs. Some 
groups studied trends in elementary- 
education. 


and secondary - school 


Teachers from Europe who were 
guests of the Department joined in the 
study of world problems. The musical 
events and the discussion of new books 
and plays provided sheer enjoyment. 

The 


dealt with the following topics: or- 


afternoon conference groups 
ganization planning, organization ac- 
tivities, strengthening the moral fiber 
of the nation, school finance, evalua- 
uion of teaching, trends in elementary 
school education, trends in secondary 
school education, the Commission on 
and 
Standards, world problems, and cur- 
rent books and plays. 

The teachers from 33 states who at- 


‘eacher Education ‘ofessiona 
| | Ed t Prol nal 


tended this conference will return to 
this fall the 
work of their professional associations 


their classrooms and to 
with a greater vision of the tremen- 
dous task ahead for teachers. 

The conference provided informa- 
tion, ideas, and inspiration which will 
be multiplied as these leaders carry 
on in their respective communities. 

HILDA MAEHLING, executive 
tary, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


SECTeC- 


Representatives of the Southeastern Region, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, ready for “stunt night.” 
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SARA R. MEEK 


Teacher, Raphael Weill School 


San Francisco, California 


AST May a student teacher and I 
took our second-grade class to 
Golden Gate Park. Before going we 
had talked about feeding the squirrels 
and had learned the song “Come, Lit- 
tle Chipmunk.” The children loved it. 
| had explained that we might not 
see a chipmunk but we would cer- 
tainly see squirrels, and that we would 
have peanuts to feed them. Because I 
wanted a sweet, soft quality of tone, 
| had always said when we sang the 
song, “Remember, we must not 
frighten the squirrel.” 

\t the park—alter hours on swing, 
slide, and merry-go-round; after lunch 
on the grass and inspection of the rab- 
bit, guinea pig, and chicken farms; 
after a final ice cream all the way 
around—we started home, tired but 
happy. 

As we crossed the meadow, someone 
spied a squirrel. Eager feet flew 
across the grass, and up into the tree 
ran Mr. Squirrel. 

Then, to my amazement, these 
small seven- and eight-year-old Amer- 
icans—Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Fili- 
pino, European—gathered under that 
tree and, holding peanuts aloft, began 
singing in the sweetest voices I have 
ever heard: “Come, come, gay little 
chipmunk.” 

| held my breath! Would he come 
down? How could he resist? 

He paused, high up, and the coax- 
ing voices went on. 

And then he began to come down! 
Down, down, down — nearer and 
nearer to the outstretched arms and 
the tempting nuts, 

Down, down, down—and then Ri- 
cardo in his eager joy cried, “He’s 
coming! He’s coming!” Up into the 
tree again flew Mr. Squirrel. 

We could not wait to coax him 
again because we had to be back at 
school in time for dismissal. 

But oh, happy children who could 


make music such a vital part of their 
holiday, and oh, happy teacher who 
could lead them to this enjoyment! 


W uen I graduated from the San Jose 
Normal School, I remember the music 
instructor’s saying to me, “You should 
love teaching music. You have a good 
ear, a strong sense of rhythm, and 
altho your voice is not powerful it is 
a good voice for giving children a 
true pattern. Best of all, you aren't 
afraid to try things.” 

My first assignment was in the 
country. Later I taught several years 
in a town where I handled music 
from the fourth to the eighth grade. 
But it was after I came to San Fran- 
cisco that music became the most im- 
portant and most enjoyable part of 
my school life. 

In the Michelangelo School, to 
which I was appointed in San Fran- 
cisco, the children were Italian, full 
of music and rhythm. In my sixth 
grade, I learned that music keeps 
everyone interested and happy, that 
music is fun, that it fills our needs. 
On cold days it warms you; on warm 
days it cools you; in sadness it com- 
forts you; in joy it abides with you. 

This was my first experience with 
part singing—except, of course, in col- 
lege—and it was an inspiration to me 
to work with these young people, 
many of whom spoke broken English, 
but who could sing the language and 
sustain their own part in a song with 
lusty voices and shining eyes. 

After two or three years, this school 
was condemned and abandoned, and 
I was assigned to a second grade in 
Raphael Weill School, where over 
50% of the children were Japanese. 

From eager lustiness to gentle shy- 
ness, from sixth grade to second grade, 
how would it work? Can I enjoy this 
simple music, I asked myself, after the 
stirring work with my energetic Ital- 
ian boys and girls? 

I could—I did—I do. 

There is nothing that will bring 
out a shy child like a song, a rhythm, 
an interpretive dance. Rocking the 
baby to sleep, how gently and quietly 








it is done with soft eyes watching 
carefully and voices low and sweet so 
as not to disturb the sleeping baby; 
marching, small feet beating out the 
rhythm, small shoulders back, small 
heads held high, eyes sparkling; boys 
and girls keeping time, turning, sway- 
ing to a waltz rhythm. 

I remember one year we_ had 
learned many Christmas songs. One 
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The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 


Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as 
night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 


—Shakespeare 
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morning as we were busily cutting, 
pasting, sewing, making presents for 
mother and daddy, a little voice 
started singing, “Santa Claus, Santa 
Claus, how we watch for you.” All 
joined in the singing as naturally as 
one bird follows the call of another. 
‘That morning we had music in our 
workshop, and a_ thrilled teacher, 
breathless at the beauty of it. 

Then came the war—and evacua- 
tion. Our hearts went with these chil- 
dren and these people we had learned 
to love. But we had taught them to 
sing; surely that would help them now 
in their hour of need. 

Into the empty seats left by our 
Japanese children came the Negro 
children from the South. Children 
alone for hours while their parents 
work in the shipyards, children who 
cook their own meals and care for 
younger brothers and __ sisters—such 
children are hard to handle, hard to 
interest, hard to keep on the beaten 
path, 

But there is always music! In the 
music class often the naughty boy be- 
comes the interested boy with a wide 
smile on his face. In: the music class 
it is easy to let a child understand that 
the teacher really is his friend. They 
have so much fun together, 
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There is not a child in my music 
classes who does not know the district 
music supervisor and who does not 
love to have her visit us. ‘The pro- 
eram outlined by our music depart- 
ment for the guidance of room teach- 
ers is so logical and so natural and so 
easy to follow it is no wonder that 
the music period becomes for both 
children and 
time. 

For many years I have had the good 
fortune to have a third-grade music 


teacher a_ satislying 


class as well as my own second grade. 
It is most gratifying to watch the 
simple tone drills and calls used in 
the low second grade, the simple read- 
ing 


te) 


of syllables in the high second 
erow easily and naturally into real 
and stimulating music reading in the 
third-grade class. 

Many times when the dismissal bell 
rings as we work on a new song in this 
third-grade class, some interested child 
will start singing as we start down the 
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They Ask Me 


They ask me why I teach, 

And I reply, 

“Where could I find more splen- 
did company? 

There sits a statesman, 

Strong, unbiased, wise, 

{nother later Webster, 

Silver-tongued. 

And there a doctor 

Whose quick, steady hand 

Can mend a bone, 

Or stem the lifeblood’s flow. 

A builder sits beside him 

Upward rise 

The arches of a church he builds, 
wherein 

That minister will speak the word 
of God, 

And lead a stumbling soul to 
touch the Christ. 


‘And all about 
A lesser gathering 
Of farmers, merchants, teachers, 


Why I Teach 


Laborers, men 


Who work and vote and build 

Ind plan and pray 

Into a great tomorrow.” 

And I say, 

“I may not see the church, 

Or hear the word, 

Or eat the food their hands will 
grow— 


And yet—I may.” 


And later I may say, 

“IT knew the lad, 

And he was strong, 

Or weak, or kind, or proud, 

Or bold, or gay. 

I knew him once, 

But then he was a boy.” 

‘They ask me why I teach, and I 
reply, 

“Where could I find more splen- 
did company?” 

GLENNICE L. HARMON, Swonmer- 
ville, Georgia. 
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hall. Down the stairs, out in the 
yard we go, singing all the way. 

‘Those are the days I know music 
is not just another lesson but a part 
of the children’s living day. 

The week before school closed for 
the summer vacation the high third 
music class invited Mrs. Fifer, our 
principal, to hear us sing. After the 


“Come, come, gay little chipmunk.” 


DRAWING BY DE G. WOOLLEY 


s 


children had sung a number of songs, 
1 suggested that we show Mrs. Filter 
how well we could read so-fa syllables 
and then the words. 

Then another song was chosen and 
I said, “We don’t have to sing the 
syllables this time. We can just sing 
the words.” 

“Oh, let’s sing the syllables,” several 
voices spoke up. “It’s fun to sing the 
syllables.” 

Yes, it’s fun to sing the syllables— 
it's fun to sing! 

Many young people in highschool 
and college come back to visit us, and 
almost without exception they say, 
“Do you still teach music, Mrs, 
Meek?” When I ask them if they keep 
up with their music, I find that most 
of them are still enjoying the fullness 
and the richness of expressing them- 
selves in song. 

In not many years now I shall be 
retiring. Many of my teaching expe- 
riences will be forgotten, but always 
with me shall be the memory of little, 
bright-eyed, second - grade Ernesto, 
who put his hand on my arm one day 
and said, “I just love school. I wish 
I lived here!” 

Yes, always and always I shall re- 
member music. 
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COOPERATION tells 


American Education Week offers unlimited opportunities 
to place the panorama of the schools before the people 
and to engender citizen participation in securing needed 
improvements. Set your plans in motion now. 


HE opening chapters of the 1948 

American Education Week observ- 
ance have been written. They consist 
largely of the helps listed here. The 
unfolding events over the country and 
in other parts of the globe November 
7-13 will be the main features of the 
narrative. The sequel will be found in 
followup results during the year. 

Cooperation has been the keynote 
in the development of the 1948 AEW 
materials. The sponsoring organiza- 
tions and other national groups have 
prepared certain materials to assist lo- 
cal groups in planning their programs 
and enlivening their projects. 


American Legion 

An AEW brochure has been pre- 
pared and sent to all state Legion de- 
partments and local posts. It contains 
information and suggestions for the 
use of committees and members. The 
Americanism Commission is responsi- 
ble for the Legion’s AEW activities. 


Office of Education 


The Information and Graphic Arts 
Services developed the emblem — 
“America’s Future Depends on Amer- 
ica’s Schools. Let’s Make Our Schools 
Strong” used on much of the 1948 lit- 
erature. It also redesigned the manual 
and supplied a special leaflet on de- 
mocracy. This leaflet supplements the 
“Zeal for Democracy” program pro- 
moted by the Office of Education, 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

The NCPT will emphasize home 
and family-life education during this 
year. It has prepared a radio script and 
supplied a special leaflet on this sub- 
ject. American Education Week will 
be promoted thru NCPT bulletins and 
specific activities by the state branches 
and local PTA units. 









National Education Association 

The NEA is again making specific 
helps available. They are geared to the 
1948 theme and daily topics. In the 
preparation of these materials many 
groups and individuals have helped. 

A health brochure and a radio script 
have been supplied by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation; a radio script on 
fire prevention by the NEA Commis 
sion on Safety Education, A new fea- 
ture this year is the Fact Sheets, pre- 
pared by the Research Division, ‘They 
give information on the daily topics 
for the use of speakers and reporters. 

The Division of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Service assisted with the 
movie-trailer project. The Press and 
Radio Relations Division helped with 
publicity. The art section made many 
of the drawings. The mailing section 
has been reorganized and is ready to 
render prompt service. 

More Teamwork 

The American College Public Rela- 
tions Association is participating ac- 
tively in the observance for the second 
year. Colleges and universities are 
ready to render special campus and ex- 
tension services. Call upon them. The 
ektachrome for the poster was taken 
in the Stewart Elementary School, Gar- 
den City, Long Island. Lowell Thomas 
narraied the movie-trailer script. The 
chorus of school children in the radio 
recording, Voices in the Land, was 
from various schools in the Montgom- 
ery County school system in Maryland. 

These examples of cooperation in 
the development of the AEW program 
items will be multiplied as the observ- 
ance goes into high gear in thousands 
of communities over the land this fall. 
Are you taking full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by American Ed- 
ucation Week to interpret the work of 
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the story 


the schools and to arouse greater co- 
operation in equipping them in terms 
of their tasks? 


Special Helps 


[1] Manual for American Education Week 
1948—General suggestions for observance and 
daily program events. 2 colors. 16p. 8 x 104 


inches. 25¢. 


[2] Poster—For use in schools, stores, public 
buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 16 x 21 
inches. Sold only in packages of 10; 50¢ per 
package. 

[3] Fact Sheets—A booklet of information 
about AEW topics for use of speakers, com- 
mittees, librarians, in preparing for programs, 
meetings, and exhibits. l6p. 25¢. 

[4] An Invitation—A leaflet designed to be 
addressed to parents. Space also for personal 
message inviting them to visit school during 
\EW. 8p. Illustrated. 3 x 4% inches. Sold only 
in packages of 30; 25¢ per package. 

[5] Stickers—Sheets of 10 perforated like 
stamps. For use on letters, menus, messages 
to homes and clubs, 2 colors, 1 x 2 inches. 
sold only in packages of 100; 25¢ per package. 

[6] Strengthening the Foundations of Free- 
dom—Personal Growth Leaflet #58. Brief 
Statements on the topics and sponsors. For 
teachers, writers, speakers. 16p. 3 x 5 inches. 
Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ per package. 
No discount. 


Plays 


[7] The Mighty Mysterious Tree by Jean 
Byers. A play for junior and senior high- 
schools written for AEW 1948. 16 characters. 
21p. 254. 

[8] Beachhead for Freedom by Lyda M. 
Ickler. A play for junior and senior high- 
schools written for AEW 1947. 20 characters. 
20p. 206. 

[9] Health around the Clock by the teachers 
Kentucky Elementary 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, under direction of 


and pupils of the 


Edwina Jones. A playlet for primary grades 
written for AEW 1947. 30 characters. 16p. 15¢. 

[10] A Good American by Lucille B. Bog- 
gan. A play for intermediate grades written 
for AEW 1947. 18 characters. 16p. 15¢. 

{11} America Unlimited by Lyda M. Ickler. 
\ play for junior and senior highschools writ- 
ten for AEW 1946. 13 characters. 24p. 25¢. 

[12] The Circus or the Jungle. by Solorhon 
Simonson. A play for elementary schools writ- 
ten for AEW 1946. 10 characters. 24p. 25¢. 


Radio Recording 


[13] There Were Voices in the Land—A 
radio transcription dealing with the AEW 
general theme on one face of disc. 14 minutes 
running time. 10 spot announcements on 
\EW daily topics on other face of disc. By 
professionals. 3344 rpm. On one 16-inch disc. 
$10 per copy. No discount. 
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Radio Scripts 


[14] Complete Set of 9 scripts 
on general theme and_ daily 
topics for use as live broadcasts 
or as skits over school record- 
playing system. $1.40 per set. 

[15] There Were Voices in the 
Land—A 14-minute radio script 
dealing with the general theme 
for AEW 1948. This script is the 
one recorded as described in 
item 13. Written by Shannon 
\llen. 13 characters. 25¢. 

[16] Howdy Neighbor! (Learn- 
Together)—By 
Shannon Allen. 6 characters. 4/2 


ing To Live 


minutes. l5é. 

[17] Which Way Forward? 
(Improving the Educational 
Program)—By Shannon Allen. 6 
characters. 44% minutes. 15é¢. 

[18] Who? Me? (Securing 
Qualified Teachers)—By Shan- 
non Allen. 6 characters, 4% 
minutes. 15c. 

[19] Does It Pay To Be Ignorant? (Provid- 
ing Adequate Finance)—By Shannon Allen. 6 
characters. 4% minutes. 15é¢. 

[20] The Lock on the Stable Door (Safe- 
guarding Our America)—By Shannon Allen. 6 
characters. 4% minutes. 15é¢. 

[21] Wanted: Facilities for Leisure (Promot- 
ing Health)—By William K. Streit. 3 charac- 
ters. 14 minutes. 25¢. 

[22] Fire Away! (Promoting Safety)—By Eu- 
genia Schor. 44-minute script on fire preven- 
tion. 4 characters. 15¢. 

[23] The Family Finds a Way (Developing 
Worthy Family Life)—By Ruth Moore. 3 
characters. 44% minutes. 15¢ 


Movie Trailer 


[24] Movie Trailer—A 1'/-minute 35mm 
sound movie trailer stressing general AEW 
theme and inviting the public to visit the 
schools. For showing in commercial theaters 
$8 per print. No discount. No orders accepted 
after October 23 


Stencil 
[25] Mimeograph Stencil—A stencil drawing 
prepared for use of local schools where mim 
Actual 
drawing on stencil is 6% inches wide, placed 
at top of legal-sized stencil. Room at bottom 


eographed publications are issued 


for name of local school and a brief message 
on 8% x 11-inch sheet. 50¢. 


Mats 


[26] Mat of drawings illustrating theme and 
daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 36-pica widths. 35¢ 
per single mat. 

[27] Mats of display advertising ready for 
signature by sponsor. Prices range from 45¢ 
to $1.25. Write for free copy sheet which re- 
produces these ads and gives prices. 


DUCATION 





AEW POSTER 


Special Leaflets 


[28] Fostering Democracy thru Our Schools 
—Practical Suggestions—A leaflet of ideas for 
schools prepared and supplied by US Office 
of Education. 12p. Limited copies free. 


[29] Health—an Essential of Freedom—A 
folder prepared by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. By Ruth Abernathy. 10p. Sold only in 
packages of 10; 20¢ per package 

[30] It Pays—A leaflet consisting largely of 
illustrations interpreting the economic values 
of education as stated in the US Chamber of 
Commerce report, Education—an Investment 
in People. Excellent for distribution to lay 
men. l6p. 3 x 5 inches. Sold only in packages 
of 25; 25¢ per package. No discount 

[31] Developing Worthy Family Life—A 
leaflet prepared by the National Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers. 4p. Limited copies free. 

[32] Sunday Folder—Program Ideas for Ed- 
ucational and Religious Leaders—A leaflet for 
schools and churches on Sunday observance 
ip. 342 x 8% inches. Sold only in packages of 


25; 25¢ per package. 


Packet 
[33] American Education Week Packet 

Each packet contains a copy of the 4-color 
poster; 20 copies of the leaflet, An Invita 
tion; 50 copies of the 2-color sticker; the 16p. 
manual; the Sunday folder for churches; fold 
er showing full-size advertisements from 
which mats for display newspaper advertis 
ing may be obtained; leaflets: PGL #58, 
Health—An Essential of Freedom, Developing 
Worthy Family Life, and Fostering Democracy 
thru Our Schools; and order sheet. 50¢. 


—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor 
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Travel Service 

Durinc the summer 523 teachers 
from 42 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and two British exchange 
teachers participated in the 18 tour 
groups conducted by the NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 

Tours were operated to Mexico, 
Cuba, New England-Quebec, the East- 
ern Cities, Rocky Mountain-Califor- 
nia-Southwest area, the Pacific North- 
west (including Yellowstone) and 
California, the Pacific Northwest (in- 
cluding Yellowstone) and Canadian 
Rockies, and the Canadian Rockies- 
Inland Passage-the Pacific Northwest 
area. 

Announcement of the 1949 program 
of tours will be made in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL. 


For the Teaching of Safety 


Tue National Commission on Sale- 
ty Education will work jointly with 
the NEA Department of Home Eco- 
nomics in preparing a bulletin to 
assist home-economics teachers to in- 
corporate safety as an integral part of 
their program for highschools. 

A joint committee representing the 
Commission and the Department will 
meet in the near future to outline 
the plans and content for the bulletin. 

A joint committee representing the 
Commission and the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has been appointed to 
prepzre material to assist teachers of 
physical education and recreation to 
teach safety to small children. 


Future Teachers of America 

Future Teachers of America, an 
activity of the NEA which operates 
under a National Committee, is one 
of the best means yet devised for deal- 
ing with teacher selection and recruit- 
ment. 

FTA chapters function in colleges 
and universities. Forty-seven new chap- 
ters have been chartered during 1947- 
48. Future Teachers of America has 
grown in 10 years from 14 chapters 
with 378 members to 217 chapters 
with 9154 members. The goal this year 
is 300 active chapters. 
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During the past summer 15 chapter 
presidents representing as many col- 
leges or universities and 12 states were 
enrolled in the NEA Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership. 

Educators should be increasingly 
aware of the assistance which may be 
derived from fostering this dynamic 
youth movement. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the FTA Yearbooks or 
from Mrs. Wilda Freebern Faust, sec- 
retary, National Committee, FTA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 


Membership Achievements 


NEA membership reached a new all- 
time high during 1947-48. The total 
membership on May 31 was 441,127, 
an increase of 54,484. 

Pennsylvania won first place for 
largest membership—38,031. Califor- 
nia made the largest increase—5087. 
Nine states and two territories en- 
rolled in the NEA more than 75°% of 
the teachers employed. 

School systems of St. Joseph, Mo., 
Morris Township, N. J., and Berks 
County, Pa., have reported 100° en- 
rolment in the NEA continuously for 
30 years. 


Laboratory in Group Development 


THe second annual three-week sum- 
mer session of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 
was held at the Gould Academy in 
Bethel, Maine, from June 14 to July 
3. The summer laboratory is designed 
to provide an opportunity for inten- 
sive analysis and practice of training, 
group leadership, effective group func- 
tioning, and action-research on hu- 
man-relations problems. 

The laboratory is sponsored by the 
NEA and the Reasearch Center for 
Group Dynamics, with the cooperation 
of the University of California, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Springfield 
College, and Ohio State University. 

The staff consists of a team of 25 to 
30 social scientists, action leaders, and 
educational specialists who worked 
together in a selftraining program 
designed to integrate group-dynamics 
research methods, group action meth- 
ods, ard educational methods into 
one effective program of laboratory 
training for the teams of a hundred 





educational, industrial, social-science, 
and other leaders. 

The laboratory period is organized 
into a variety of training activities. 
Part of the time each participant 
works in a basic-skill training group 
with about 15-fellow lab members, all 
from different job backgrounds and 
geographical areas. These groups an- 
alyze intensively the dynamics of group 
process and training technic. 

At other times the participants 
group themselves into clinics of their 
own choosing on such problems as 
conference methods, inservice train- 
ing, action-research methods, ethics of 
democratic change. At other times the 
teams hold planning sessions of their 
own, using staff consultants as they 
need them. 

The National Training Laboratory 
carries on continuing consultative re- 
lations during the year with various 
teams needing further help. 

As a result of the work of a number 
of the laboratory members, a series of 
articles will appear in THE JOURNAL 
this year. See page 350. 


Staff Changes 


SHIRLEY Cooper has resigned his po- 
sition as assistant director of the NEA 
Division of Rural Service to become 
Director of Rural Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he will 
work jointly with the School of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education of the College of Agri- 
culture. He is succeeded at the NEA 
by C. O. Fitzwater, who comes here 
from the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Services, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Mary E. ‘Titus, formerly a teacher 
in’ Cammack Junior Highschodl, 
Huntington, W. Va., and president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1946-47, has joined the 
NEA staff to work with local associa- 
tions. This year she will work in the 
Division of Legislative-Federal Rela- 
tions. 

NEA Publications 

FoLLOwINc the action of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Cleveland to in- 
crease NEA dues, the following action 
was taken by the NEA Executive 
Committee regarding the cost of pub- 
lications due with membership: 


Single copy of Journal________________$ .50 
Single copy of Volume of Proceedings__ 5.00 
Single copy of Research Bulletin ____- 50 
Subscription to Research Bulletin______ 2.00 
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NEA OFFICERS, 1948-49 





Mabel Studebaker, president; 426 East Tenth 
St., Erie, Pa. 

Willard E. Givens, exec. secy; 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

William G. Carr, assoc. secy; 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Karl H. Berns, asst secy; 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

H. A. Allan, asst secy for business; 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer; president, 

Indiana State 

South Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Teachers Association, 1927 


Honorary President 
John Dewey, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 

Mabel Studebaker, president 

Glenn E. Snow, junior past-president; presi- 
dent, Dixie Junior College, St. George, 
Utah 

Andrew D. Holt, first vicepresident; executive 
secretary, Tennessee Education Association, 
$21 Seventh Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

\. C. Flora, chairman, Board of Trustees; 
superintendent of schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer [1950] 

L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana High- 
school Athletic Assn, 812 Circle 
Bldg, Indianapolis 4 [1950] 

Ruth M. Evans, 900 Sherman St., Denver, 
Colo. {1950] 

H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, Merid- 
ian, Miss. [1950] 

Martin P. Moe, exec. secy, Montana Educa- 
tion Assn, 4038 Power Block, Helena [1949] 

Corma A. Mowrey, 2012 Quarrier St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. [1949] 

Eulela W. Blodgett, Junior-Senior Highschool, 
Hanover, N. H. [1949] 


lower 


Board of Trustees 

\. C. Flora, chairman [1949] 

Mabel Studebaker, president 

Florence Hale, secretary; editor, The Grade 
Teacher, Box 873, Darien, Conn. [1950] 

Fr. L. Schlagle, supt of schools, Kansas City 
16, Kans. [1951] 

Harold A. Allan, 6211 
Chase, Md. [1952] 


Georgia St., Chevy 


Vicepresidents 
Andrew D. Holt, first vicepresident 
Thomas A. Babcock, 23 Byron Court, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 
Joanna Z. Connell, 57 
mouth, Mass. 
Harold Cripe, 1010 Russet St., Racine, Wis. 
Mary DeLong, 2305 Crystal Spring Ave., Roa- 
noke, Va. 
Josephine Frisbie, 5016 Cass St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Karle T. Hawkins, president, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson 
Edward E. Keener, assistant superintendent 
in charge of Public 


Richmond St., Wey- 


personnel, Chicago 
Schools, Chicago, I]. 

Callie G. Locke, director of professional rela- 
tions, Alabama Education 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Winona Montgomery, 1529 W. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Association, 


Lewis St., 
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Glenn W. Moon, 1253 High 
Stamford, Conn. 

Grace Riggs, viceprincipal, Manual High and 
Vocational School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ridge Road, 


State Directors 


ALABAMA—H. G. Greer, supt, Monroe County 
Schools, Monroeville [1950] 

ALASKA—Donald V. Lawvere, supt of schools, 
Homer, Alaska [1950] 

ARIZONA—Alice L. Vail, Highschool, 
{1949} 

ARKANSAS—H. R. Pyle, exec. secy, Arkansas 
Education Assn, 503 Bldg, 
Little Rock [1949] 

CALIFORNIA—Vera Hawkins, San Diego High 
school, San Diego [1951] 
—Malcolm P. Murphy, principal, Sr. High- 
school, Sacramento [1949] 

cOLORADO—Craig P. Minear, exec. secy, Colo- 
rado Education Assn, 1605 Pennsvivania St., 
Denver 5 [1950] 

CONNECTICUT—Albert C. Merriam, 1032 Cha- 
pel St., New Haven [1949] 

DELAWARE—John Shilling, asst state supt of 
public instruction, Dover [1950] 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Sue Brett, 
Highschool, Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA—C. Marguerite 
Clearwater [1949] 

GEORGIA—M. D. Collins, state supt of schools, 
Atlanta [1951] 

HAWAII—James R. McDonough, exec. 
Hawaii Education 
Honolulu [1949] 

IDAHO—W. W. Christensen, supt of schools, 
Idaho Falls [1950] 

ILLINOIS—Helen K. Ryan, 303 Elm St., 
City [1951] 

—John Lester Buford, supt of schools, Mt. 
Vernon [1950] 

INDIANA+L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indi- 
ana Highschool Athletic Assn, 812 Circle 
Tower Bldg, Indianapolis 4 [1951] 

1owA—Donald R. 
Winterset [1949] 

KANSAS—F. L. Schlagle, supt of schools, Kan 
sas City 16 [1951] 

KENTUCKY—James T. Alton, principal, Vine 
Grove Highschool, Vine -Grove [1951] 

LOUISIANA—Carroll L. Dupont, principal, 
Houma Elementary School, Houma [1950] 

MAINE—Linwood J. Kelley, principal, High 
school, Lewiston [1949] 

MARYLAND—Eugene W. Pruitt, supt, Frederick 
County Schools, Frederick [1950] 

MASSACHUSETTS—Everett J. McIntosh, 62 Front 
St., Weymouth [1950] 

MICHIGAN—Margaret Stevenson, 912 
Ave., Port Huron [1950] 

MINNESOTA—A. B. Morris, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato [1950] 

MIssissipPI—H. V. 
Vicksburg [1951] 

MissouRI—Louise Phillips, 153 
Webster Groves [1951] 

MONTANA—M. P. Moe, exec. secy: 
Education Assn, 403 Power 
[1949] 

NEBRASKA—David Sell, 3645 D St., 
[1950] 


Tucson 


Union Life 


McKinley 
{1951 | 
Morse, Box 447, 


socy. 


Assn, Schuman Bldg, 


Coal 


Lillard, supt of schools, 


Tenth 


Cooper, supt of schools, 


Montana 
Block, Helena 


Lincoln 


Selma _ St., 


NEVADA—R. Guild Gray, principal, Reno 
Senior Highschool, Reno [1951 | 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Daniel W. MacLean, head 
master, Highschool, Berlin [1949] 

NEW JERSEY—Ruth W. Pearson, 67 
Munn Ave., East Orange [1951} 

NEW MEXICO—R., J. 
Mexico Educational 
Santa Fe {1949} 

NEW YORK—James A. Cullen, 48 South Second 
Ave., Mt. Vernon [1951] 

NORTH CAROLINA—Bertha Cooper, Duke Inn 
Elizabeth City {1950} 

NORTH DAKOTA—Lelia F 
College, Minot [1951] 


South 


Mullins, exec. secy, New 
Assn, 114 E. Marcy 


Ewen, State Teachers 


on1o—Helen Bradley, 2401 Salutaris, Cincin 
nati [1951] 
—H. C. Roberson, director of personne] 


activities, 958 Richie Ave., Lima [1951] 
OKLAHOMA—W, Max Chambers, supt of 
schools, Okmulgee [1949] 
OREGON—Carl F Aschenbrenner, principal 
Jr. Highschool, Salem [1949] 


PENNSYLVANIA—Harvey E. Gayman, exec. secy 


Parrish 


Pa. State Education Assn, Harrisburg [1951 
Mabel Studebaker, 426 Fast Tenth St 
Erie [1949] 
PUERTO RICO—Jose Joaquin Rivera, Box 1166 
San Juan, Puerto Rico [1951] 
IsLAND—Marie R. Howard, principal 
Carpenter St. School, Providence [1950 


RHODI 


SOUTH CAROLINA—S. David Stoney, principal 
M. Rutledge Rivers Highschool, Charleston 
26 [1951] 

SOUTH DAKOTA—]. 
Southern State Teachers College, Spring 
field [1951] 

Wilson New, supvr of instruc 
tion, 624 Lamar St., Knoxville [1949] 

TEXAS—Mrs. Virginia Lee Link, Sul Ross State 
Feachers College, Alpine [1950] 

uTAH—James E. Haslam, 1665 Harvard Ave 
Salt Lake City [1951] 

VERMONT—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, High 
school, Brattleboro {1950} 

VIRGINIA—Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 W 
Seminary Ave., Richmond 22 [1950] 

WASHINGTON—Grace C. Campbell, 627 E. Ninth 
Ave., Spokane 10 [1949] 

WEST VIRGINIA—Jessie Cunningham, 19 Walnut 
Ave., Wheeling [1949] 

WISCONSIN—S. R. Slade, 1501 
Wausau [1950] 

wyominc—Clyde W. Kurtz, supt of schools, 
District No. 1, Evanston [1949] 


Howard Kramer, pres 


rE NNESSEE 


Wisconsin St., 





NEA DUES INCREASED 


By action taken at the Cleveland con- 
vention in July 1948, NEA dues are now 
as follows: 

REGULAR— including full active privi 
leges and a year’s subscription to The 
PR eds cha Shoes 50 eg $ 5 

SPECIAL— including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to The 
Journal, the Research Bulletin, and the 
Proceedings ..... 

LIFE—full privileges for life, includ- 
ing The Journal, the Research Bulletin, 
and the Proceedings ............. $150 
or $15 annually for 10 years 





























































National Council for the Social 
Studies 

“EXPANDING Horizons in Social Edu- 
cation” will be the theme of the 28th 
annual meeting of this NEA depart- 
ment at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
November 25-27, 1948. All social- 
studies teachers and administrators are 
urged to attend. 

Ihe complete program will be avail- 
able after November | from Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, executive secretary, 120] 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Department of Higher Education 

ExpANSION of the department has 
led to the appointment of James L. 
McCaskill, formerly director of public 
relations at Florida State University, 
as associate secretary. 

The Department announces publi- 
cation of a new Bulletin, to be issued 
monthly, September thru May. It is 
intended to keep members informed 
concerning federal legislation and 
other major developments affecting 
higher education. The Bulletin, sent 
without charge to department mem- 
bers, is available to others at the an- 
nual subscription rate of $3. 


The Milwaukee Conference 

Tue Third National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents will meet at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, September 30-October 2, 
1948, to consider ““The Educational 
Leadership of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents.” 

The opening day will be devoted to 
educational tours in and about Mil- 
waukee and to leadership planning 
sessions. John Guy Fowlkes, dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, will address the opening 
general session. A symposium on how 
the county superintendent functions 
will introduce an exhibit of charts 
showing organization and functioning 
of the superintendency. 

Division meetings Friday will con- 
sider three vital phases of the super- 
intendent’s leadership: in reorganiz- 
ing administrative units and attend- 
ance areas; in planning and _ provid- 
ing school plant; in discovering, re- 
leasing, and channeling human re- 
sources. Keynote speakers are: Shirley 
Cooper, University of Wisconsin; Fred 
Alexander, State Board of Education, 
Virginia; and L. D. Haskew, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Discussions will follow. 
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The conference dinner Friday eve- 
ning will be followed by a special Wis- 
consin Night program. 

On Saturday the work of the Friday 
division and group meetings will be 
reported and interpreted by division 
chairmen: Francis S$. Chase, Rural 
Editorial Service, Chicago; J. C. Mof- 
fitt, superintendent, Provo, Utah; and 
John S. Carroll, superintendent, San 
Diego County, Calif. There will be a 
report on the Ann Arbor Conference 
on Rural Education, sponsored by the 
Chief State School Officers. The Kel- 
logg Foundation film on the educa- 
tional program of reorganized school 
districts will be shown. Implications 
of the Conference will be summarized 
by Howard A. Dawson, director of 
rural service, NEA. 

Clarence A. Pound, president of the 
Division of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, will preside at con- 
ference sessions. Program planning 
was directed by W. A. Early, Norfolk, 
chairman; Genevieve Arntz, Aberdeen, 
S. D.: Michael S. Kies, Milwaukee; Sue 
M. Powers, Memphis; Tom Wiley, 
Albuquerque; and Lois M. Clark, 
NEA. 


Department of 
Elementary School Principals 


RAyMON W. Expripce, Lawrence 
School, Brookline, Mass., is the newly 
elected president of this department. 

Vicepresidents are: Eugene H. Her- 
rington, Ebert School, Denver 5, Colo.; 
Mamie Reed, 9060 Ladue Road, St. 
Louis County, Mo.; R. L. Booker, 
1158 Gorgas St., Mobile 20, Ala.; Mary 
M. Greenlee, Box 236, Mooresville, 
N. C.; Alice L. Jeffords, New Frank- 
lin School, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: Florence Gabriel, Malvern School, 
Malvern and Falmouth Roads, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, 1949; Mrs. Blanche L. 
Schmidt, Box 426, Dos Palos, Calif., 
1950; Thomas E. Pierce, Box 3745, 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, ‘Texas, 1951; Edwon L. Riggs, 
Creighton School, School District 14, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 1952; Eva G. Pinkston, 
executive secretary, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


New AAHPER Secretary 

Cart TROEsTER, formerly in the di- 
vision of teacher education of Syra- 
cuse University, has succeeded Ben W. 
Miller as executive secretary-treasurer 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. Dr. Miller is now executive 
vicepresident of American Youth 
Hostels, in New York. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 

DEPARTMENT business was con- 
ducted on a delegate basis at the an- 
nual NEA convention at Cleveland 
in July, where 1134 delegates regis- 
tered. 

Officers are: President—Sarah C. 
Caldwell, Akron, Ohio; vicepresident 
—Philip Wardner, Garden City, N. Y.; 
secretary—Harold B. Freshley, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex.; executive secretary— 
Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; director exofficio 
—Marie A. Ernst, St. Louis. 

Regional directors: Northeastern, 
Elizabeth M. Burnham; Southeastern, 
Jessie P. Fugett; North Central, Ruth 
Ann White; South Central, Ila M. 
Nixon; Northwestern, Martha Shull; 
Southwestern, Mary Virginia Morris. 


AASA Regional Meetings for 1949 


REGIONAL conferences will take the 
place of the national convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in 1949: San Francisco, 
February 20-23; St. Louis, February 
27-March 2; Philadelphia, March 
27-30. President Willard E. Goslin is 
building all three conference pro- 
grams around the theme, “Education 
and the General Welfare.” 


New Student-Learning Unit 


Tue National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, under the 
direction of Will French, chairman of 
this NEA department’s Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Develop- 
ment, has recently prepared a 96-page 
teaching - learning unit, Operation 
Atomic Vision. 

Every highschool principal member 
of the NASSP was sent one compli- 
mentary copy last spring. By Octo- 
ber 1 the principals of approximately 
25,000 highschools will receive a com- 
plimentary copy. Additional copies 
may be purchased from the depart- 
ment. 60¢. Usual NEA discounts will 
be given. 
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Remember! 


SEPTEMBER ushers in another school 


year. The bell will begin ringing 
America. 
More than 25 million boys and girls 
will come marching into our school- 
The national, state, and local 
leaders of the future will be among 
them. They need our inspiration 
and guidance. Many of them will 
have physical defects that need to be 
discovered and corrected. 


in schoolhouses all over 


rooms. 


‘They must 
be made strong to help safeguard the 
peace of the world. These are our 
obligations to America’s children.— 
VILAMAE MACMILLAN, teacher, Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina. 


Public Relations within the School 


EACH year we appoint committees 
in our school to promote good public 
relations among our own teachers. 
One committee plans luncheons at 
school for the teachers’ birthdays or 
other suitable another 
sends cards, flowers, notes of thanks, 
condolences, or congratulations when 
these are in order. We find this ar- 
rangement a help in our busy days 
when we might forget the little things 
that improve our teacher relation- 
ships.—DEJON BALL, teacher, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


occasions; 


Newcomers Club 


It’s fun to be a newcomer in our 
highschool for we have a Newcomers 
Club. All new pupils are invited to 
attend the first meeting in September 
to get acquainted. The group elects 
oficers and plans an activity program. 
During the course of the year there 
are parties, picnics, and dances. Very 
shortly it is difficult to distinguish 
newcomers in the school. 

The newcomers earn the money to 
finance their activities, and have fun 
doing it. They have concessions at 
football games, sponsor mixer dances, 
sell pencils with football schedules 
printed on them, sell Christmas cards, 
and take magazine subscriptions. 

Having a job to do helps one ad- 
just psychologically and emotionally. 
Feeling welcome as one of the group 
really helps when one is young and 
alone in a large, indifferent crowd. 
Our Newcomers Club really works.— 
KATHLEEN HEMRY, Natrona County 
Highschool, Casper, Wyoming. 
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English Honor Society 


WE HAVE organized what we call an 
English Honor Society. Its purpose is 
primarily to enable all our students to 
be given more practice in English 
skills. The plan utilizes the abilities 
of the more proficient pupils in check- 
ing study assignments, but it has other 
values as well. 

Members of this society are selected 
on the recommendation of their Eng- 
lish teachers. At the end of each grad- 
ing period additional members may be 
added to the group. Hence, it encour- 
ages students to work hard in order to 
become eligible for this distinction. 

Under the supervision of a faculty 
adviser, members check study assign- 
ments. Often they must consult vari- 
ous authorities when in doubt about a 
given point. A set of symbols for use 
in making corrections helps to make 
the work uniform. Students correct 
and make comments, but they do not 
evaluate the work. That is the duty 
of the teacher. 

Our plan adds greatly to the 
amount of practice in English skills 
for all students, is time-saving for the 
teachers, and gives the members of 
the Honor Society an opportunity to 
render a real service.—GRACE O. CLAY- 
ron, Roxboro Highschool, Roxboro, 
North Carolina. 


Sharing with Five-Year-Olds 


WHEN my five-year-olds learned how 
much fun it is to share with others, 
notes were sent to their parents saying 
that we would welcome food suitable 
for sharing at playtime. We discussed 
the kind of food that would be best- 
such as apples, oranges, bananas, ral- 
sins, potato chips, celery, raw carrots. 

The children assume the responsi- 
bility for passing out paper towels, 
seeing that hands are washed and for 
cleaning up. They learn something 
about the beginnings of number rela- 
tionships, food wholesome 
food habits, good social relationships. 
Best of all, perhaps, they learn early 
to share with one another. — JANE 
CARAGAN, San Diego, California. 


values, 


Help for Greek Children 


As a result of their study of Greece 
and the needs of many of its children, 
my sixth grade collected, packed, and 
mailed about 100 pounds of food and 
clothing to that country. Thru a play, 
the pupils acquainted the entire 
school with their project, and so the 
idea has spread.—MARY WALL CHRIS- 
TIAN, Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. — 


NEA Bulletinboard 


TO ENCOURAGE our college students 
to form the habit of reading the NEA 
JOURNAL, I have developed the NEA 
bulletinboard. Each month THE Jour- 
NAL cover serves for a center. ‘Then I 
post all the articles | consider of par- 
ticular value to the students. The vi- 
gnettes have proved to be especially 
popular.—La VERNE STRONG, director, 
Division of Elementary Education, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Public-Address System for Testing 


WE Use our public-address system 
for administering group mental abil- 
ity tests. We administer the tests thus: 

[1] Ihe day and hour are set. 

{2} Mimeographed instructions are 
provided for all teachers. 

[3] Students report to their home 
rooms. 

[4] ‘Ihe homeroom teacher proctors 
the group with the assistance of othe 
teachers if necessary. 

[5] Tests are distributed to all 
homeroom teachers. 

[6] A microphone with an extension 
cord from the office is placed in the 
nearest homeroom. The loud speaker 
in that room is shut off to prevent 
squeal. 

[7] A member of the staff, whose 
voice carries well over the microphone 
and who has had experience in con- 
ducting group tests, takes charge with 
the aid of a proctor. Preliminary in- 
structions are broadcast to make sure 
that all students thruout the building 
can hear distinctly. Then, at a given 
time announced by the speaker, the 
tests are distributed. The speaker con- 
ducts the test in the room where the 
microphone is located and simulta 
neously broadcasts instructions thru- 
out the building. 

We find the idea very practical.- 
HARRY H. PRATT, principal, Pompton 
Lakes Highschool, Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey. 
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Book-of-the-Month 


Education for International Under- 
standing in American Schools is more 
than a report of a two-year study of 
the current practices and responsibili- 
ties of American schools in developing 
international understanding. It sounds 
a challenge, sets up the goal, and sug- 
gests programs of action. It contains 
recommendations for curriculum plan- 
ning, learning experiences, and teach- 
ing materials. It does more than that. 
It sets out the task of education in de- 
veloping the qualities of worldminded 
citizenship in our children. 

The 10 marks of the worldminded 
American were developed with the aid 
of a panel of distinguished laymen of 
wide experience in public affairs and 
international relations. ‘They are the 
goal of education for international un- 
derstanding toward which all teachers 
of all subjects in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools should direct their in- 
struction. They may well serve as the 
springboard for study and discussion 
groups. 

This volume is the work of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations 
in collaboration with two NEA depart- 
ments—the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

The book is published by the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C. 241p. 1948. $1. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by 
the NEA Journat staff for each issue. 
Your suggestions are invited. 


Reading Trends of 1947 

THe averagé American reader in 
1947 was first and foremost interested 
in his personal problems, then hous- 
ing and business, and was little con- 
cerned about international troubles, 
according to responses from the an- 
nual questionnaire on reading trends 
sent by the American Library Associa- 
tion to public libraries in a cross-sec- 
tion of American towns and cities. 

Psychology books were in tremen- 
dous demand, while material related 
to atomic energy was practically un- 
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touched. Club and organization lead- 
ers were seriously concerned about the 
European-Aid Recovery Program and 
borrowed large quantities of material 
to supply background to their mem- 
bers. ‘he average reader was either 
apathetic or ignorant of the issues in- 
volved. Again, as in 1946, the housing 
shortage continued to _ populate 
libraries. 

More children’s books were circu- 
lated in 1947 than in 1946. The Logan, 
Utah, Public Library reported a 100% 
increase in circulation of children’s 
books. The average increase was be- 
tween 4 and 5%. 

Librarians were concerned about 
the almost nonexistent public inter- 
est in atomic energy. One librarian 
likened this latent public spirit to the 
story of the ostriches, hiding from 
trouble with their heads in the sand. 
Except for sporadic interest from 
highschool and college students, re- 
quests amount to practically nothing. 

The housing shortage and high cost 
of labor increased the demand for 
books on home building, repair, and 
decoration. Housewives, trying to cut 
food costs, borrowed two and three 
cookbooks at a time. Librarians re- 
ported a pronounced interest in books 
on handicraft as women continued to 
leave industry in large numbers. Great- 
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Thru books ... ideas find their way to 
human brains, and ideals to human 
hearts and souls. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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books programs are gradually reawak- 
ening an interest in the classics. Li- 
brarians attribute to worldwide unrest 
and feeling of instability the general 
public desire for more books of humor 
and recreation. 

The quest for Miss Hush and radio 
quiz programs such as Dr. I. Q. are in- 
creasing the demand for biographies. 
People living in locations visited by 
the Freedom Train were interested in 
national documents and_historical 
fiction. 

‘The demand for travel books appar- 
ent in 1946 continues strong. Appar- 
ently many war-deferred vacations are 
still being planned. South American 
countries are unusually high on the 
list of desired places to visit. Young 
married couples particularly are inter- 


ested in commercial opportunities and 
living conditions in Latin America. 

While war fiction lies practically 
untouched on library shelves, histor- 
ical fiction is widely read, both old 
and recent titles. Novels concerned 
with race and social problems are 
much in demand. ‘This demand is par- 
ticularly noticeable in those areas of 
the country where minority or un- 
derprivileged populations are few. 
Movies, as always, bring a flood of 
requests for the book which has been 
filmed. Charles Dickens became as 
popular as any author on the best- 
seller lists after the release of Great 
Expectations. 


1948 Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards 


THE annual Newbery Medal for 
“the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children” 
published in the past year was given 
to William Pene du Bois for The 
Twenty-One Balloons (Viking, 18 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
1947. 179p. $2.50). 

The Caldecott Medal, given annu- 
ally to the illustrator of the year’s most 
distinguished picture book for chil- 
dren, was awarded to Roger Duvoisin 
for his illustrations for White Snow, 
Bright Snow (Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 33p. $2). 


For Highschools 


Highschool Librarians Choose the 
Best Books of ’47 for Their Readers. 
This bibliography compiled by a sen- 
ior highschool reading committee 
composed of teachers and librarians 
includes books dealing with our world 
neighbors, vocations, life, and people 
in the United States, sports, leisure- 
time reading, factual information. 
1948. 8p. 7¢. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Free on Request 


Education—the Mainstay of Busi- 
ness by Willis A. Sutton will be sent 
free to our readers who send a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelop to Sec- 
tion 1, NEA Journat, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D.C., 
asking for Personal Growth Leaflet 
No. 68, Education—the Mainstay of 
Business. Particularly good to use 
with lay members of the community. 
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“We can work 
it out together or fight it out 
United Nations Week opens 
October 17. 


ITH the slogan, 


alone,” 
Sponsored by the Ameri- 
Association for the United Na 
tions, the National Broadcasting 
Company, and the National Educa- 
Association, with the coopera 
tion of scores of national organiza- 
tions, and culminating in United Na- 
tions Day on October 24,- this third 
annual observance comes at one of the 


can 


tion 


most critical periods of our national. 
and international life. 

In this, the third vear of the United 
Nations, the fate of world organiza- 
tion and of civilization itself hangs in 
a precarious balance. Understanding 
and support of the United Nations is 
more imperative than ever before. 
Phis week of concentration upon the 
problems and achievements of world 
organization should be merely a pre- 
lude to a developing program of edu- 
cation for world understanding. 


Nationwide Plans 

United Nations Week will begin in 
New York City with outdoor activities 
at Rockefeller Center. Folk dances, 
speeches, and radio broadcasts will 
feature this and succeeding perform- 
ances on each day. NBC’s contribu- 
tion to UN Week will actually begin 
on September 18 with the inaugura- 
tion of a series of nationwide broad- 
casts to continue thru October. For 
details, write to NBC, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, and 
get in touch with your local station. 

The American Association for the 
United Nations, in cooperation with 
its 75 local chapters and other organ- 
izations, is planning numerous events 
thruout the country, to be climaxed 
by a United Nations Ball on Friday, 
October. 23, in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. Sunday sermons 
and a series of forums, for which the 
AAUN will forward suggestions, will 
spotlight the celebration. 

The AAUN is also setting up in- 
lormation booths; putting on a signa- 
ture campaign for pledges of faith to 
the UN; arranging for window dis- 
plays; developing posters, fact sheets, 
letterhead stamps, and stickers for au- 
tomobiles; and preparing advertising 
mats, cartoon strips, and feature ma- 
terial for use thruout the country. 

For detailed information as to what 
individuals can do in their schools 
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UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


Every school in the nation can help to insure the 
success of the United Nations by observing UN Week 


—OCTOBER 17-24, 1948 
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and communities to celebrate United 
Nations Week, write to the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, 
New York. 


What the Schools Can Do 


The NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations has assembled a col- 
lection of posters, articles, and teach- 
ing aids into a United Nations Week 
kit. To obtain the kit, send 25¢ to the 


NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. Among 


suggestions contained in the kit are 
the following: 

Visual displays—Exhibits offer color- 
ful means for focusing attention upon 
the UN. In connection, the 
\AUN will furnish a mimeographed 
list of imports from each of the 57 
member nations of the UN, with sug- 
gestions for preparing an exhibit re- 
vealing the interdependence of na- 
tions. Blackboards and bulletinboards 
may also be put to good use, 

Posters can be prepared by students, 
or secured from the NEA, AAUN, 
UN at Lake Success, or the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. Motion 
pictures and filmstrips offer possibili- 
ties for special classes or assemblies. 

Drama and pageants—Folk dances, 
model UN 


music festivals 


this 


assemblies, and 


plays, 
for 


many lands provide unusual oppor- 


featuring songs 


tunities for school and community 
celebrations. This type of activity 
lends itself to the cooperative activity 
of art, music, English, language, and 
social-studies teachers. 

Forums and debates—Equally valu- 
able as classroom, assembly, or com- 
munity projects are the panel discus- 
sion and the debate. Local radio sta- 
tions usually welcome the opportunity 
to broadcast such programs. 

Articles in school and local papers— 
Students who like to write may pre- 


pare poems, editorials, and other ma- 
terials for the school paper or the local 
press. A special issue of the school 
paper may be largely devoted to UN 
Week and the problem of building 
world understanding. 

Special assembly programs—In ad 
dition to programs already suggested, 
schools may be interested in arranging 
lor the entire studentbody to listen to 
special NBC broadcasts directly from 
the General Assembly in Paris. 

Plans are not completed at the time 
of writing but these special broadcasts 
may be a two-way proposition, with 
students from the US talking to the 
UN delegates in Paris. 

Classroom activities — Individual 
also feature the United 
Nations in current-aflairs work. Even 
more basic, they may use this oppor- 
tunity to plan with their teacher a 
unit of work on UN for inclusion in 
the course of study. 

Extracurriculum 


classes may 


activities — UN 
Week might be an appropriate time 
for organizing an International Rela- 
tions Club. ‘The NEA, which sponsors 
such a club program, will be glad to 
include newly organized groups on its 
mailing list for free distribution of 
special kits and news bulletins. 
Where International Relations 
Clubs already exist, an interschool or 
inter-regional conference 
planned for UN Week. 
Many students might be interested 
in a United Nations dance. This could 
be a costume affair, featuring music 
and dances from other lands, and with 
the flags of the United Nations for 
decorations. After all, United Nations 
Week should be 
and celebration as well as a solemn re 
minder that the task which lies before 
men o! 


might be 


an occasion for joy 


goodwill is just begun. 

—LEWIS PAUL TODD, special assistant 
to the NEA Committee on 
tional Relations. 


Interna- 






EA Life Membership has always 
been an index of the growing pro- 
fessional loyalty and vision of our 
leaders. It is highly encouraging that 
some 2100 Life Members were added 
during 1947-48. This is a remarkable 
gain and a high tribute to President 
Snow’s leadership in behalf of the 
Life Membership cause. 

Following are the names of Life 
| Members not previously published in 
THE JouRNAL. Note the representa- 
tion from your state, 










































































\LABAMA—Nadeen A. Brown, N. E. Burrell, 
Roscoe Duncan, Alien V. Hyatt, S. B. Kelly, 
Paul W. Mathews, F. Virginia Praytor, 
Clara B. Senn, Mamie O. Steger. 

\rniZONA—John P. Hindman, Helen A. Koog- 
ler, John H. Mammen, Mabel McCook, 
Robert D. Morrow, Lydia Newton, Thelma 
\. Parks, Martin C. Tate, John L. Taylor, 
Marie L. Urquides, Evelyn Weaver. 

ARKANSAS—Juanita Baldwin, H. L. Groner, 
George Leise, Margaret Leise, Edna Mid- 
dlebrook, Pearl Middlebrook, Ida Ruth 
Reeves, Wayne H. White. 

CaLiFoRNIA—Gertrude I. Allen, Mary E. Arm- 
strong, Lela F. Bailey, Eugene E. Barmore, 
Joseph A. Beeson, Jessie Boyd, Mary F. 
Brinton, Donald E. Byram, Earl S. Cain, 
Idella Church, Angela B. Coffey, James R. 
Cowan, Earle P. Crandall, Vivian L. Dal- 
rymple, Erwin A. Dann, Esther R. Davis, 
Clifford G. Dobson, Charles W. Dunning, 
Earl W. Eckert, Earl E. E. Edmondson, 
Daniel R. Ellis, Lester G. Engelson, Thomas 
E. Evans, William D. Everhart, W. Harold 
Farquar, Jefferson L. Garner, William Geor- 
giades, Garford Gordon, H. Edward Gor- 
don, Lola F. Gordon, Ted Gordon, Mauri 
Gould, Myron E. Greene, Cecil D. Hardesty, 
Vera Hawkins, Elvin L. Hedgecock, Myron 
A. Hesse, Walter E. Hoover, Adolph B. 
Hovde, Margaret R. Howell, Grant W. 
Jensen, Arthur Johnson, Ervin G. Johnson, 
Ben W. Kellner, Raymond W. Kessler, 
Herbert H. Kneisly, Carroll L. Lang, 
Charles Latourrette, Cecil W. Lewis, Rus- 
sel L. Lewis, Raymond F. Lillie, Alice K. 
Lloyd, Neal J. Lohman, Earle N. Lord, 
Raymond L. Mahoney, Howard C. Mar- 
cellus, Verling W. Marshall, Jacomina 
Marsman, Marion P. Maynard, George H. 
McClellan, Arleigh W. McConnell, Fred 

McNamara, Gertrude Meadows, Alice F. 

Micalizio, Dickey L. Mitchell, Jr., Helen E. 
Moffitt, C. Minor Moore, Loena J. Morgan, 
Gwendolyn Morrison, Ruth J. Morrison, 
Alleah Morrow, Martin H. Munz, Cordelia 
F. Murtland, Leona R. Noe, Joseph W. 
Odenthal, John H. Palmer, Walter G. Pat- 
terson, Alice M. Phillipson, David B. Pro- 
bert, Leland M. Pryor, Maritt J. Rand, 
Marcella L. Richards, Louise J. Robbins, 
Cornelius Rohrer, Lydia A. Rutherman, 
Clive M. Saiz, Mary M. Shea, Luther H. 
Simon, George B. Smith, Harvey B. Sny- 
der, Ruth M. Snyder, Isabella S. Stouder, 
Vera G. Strickland, Elizabeth M. Sullivan, 
Maude I. Sykes, Edgar A. Taylor Jr., Col- 
lis P. Thompson, Carl J. Tivel, Walter T. 
Walsh, Margaret C. Weeks, William K. 
Weeks, Ada-Jane Welsh, John C. Whin- 
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NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


nery, Carl G. Winter, Morris H. Winward, 
Faith Whitten, Walter P. Wohlheter Jr. 


CoLtorapo—Orville B. Burger, Elmer L. Burk- 


hard, Bessie M. Byers, Lloyd N. Corson, 
Harry B. Davis, James A. Dighera, Ruth M. 
Evans, Warren B. Fitzsimmons, Orthia Geb- 
hart, Walden H. George, Paul S. Gibson, 
Gladys M. Greenlaw, Rosalie Haines, Doris 
M. Herrmann, James D. Kester, Marvin C. 
Knudson, George E. Mathes, Eugene Mil- 
ler, Elmer N. Moe, Blanche P. Morgan, 
Thomas H. Pickens. 


ConnecticuT—M. Jay Blaha, Olive G. Car- 


lyon, Frances Conroy, A. Rae Colson, Es- 
ther M. Creagh, Mary I. Gallagher, Rosa 
J. Gangloff, Royden K. Greeley, William 
Cr. Gruhn, Herbert F. Harrington, Char- 
lotte H. Isham, Helen Johnson, Leonard E. 
Johnson, Dorothea M. Lennon, Alfred W. 
Lincoln, Margaret Linders, Angelo Maruca, 
Albert P. Mathers, Helen T. Mazur, Alice 
McKay, Edith N. McMullen, Edwin C. Mil- 
ler, Helen B. O’Donnell, Audra M. Pende- 
low, Anna Pistey, William A. Rosenberg, 
Martin C. Sauer, Olive K. Schurig, Edward 
P. Stach, Mary A. Sullivan, Roy A. Waters, 
Kathryn M. Welch, Francis A. Whittle, 
John J. Yackulics. 


DELAWARE—K. Irene Geiser, Grace C. Moore. 
District oF Co_tumMBiA—Ola H. Allison, Paul 


E. Elicker, Ralph C. Geigle, Walter A. 
Graves, Hollis P. Guy, Margaret E. Lane, 
Martha W. Scott. 


FLoripA—Carrol F. Cumbee, James P. Ether- 


idge Jr., Don V. Giunta, Mildred Hurley, 
Edwina D. Luevanos, Carl W. McCartha, 
Nedra Mitchell, Birdie V. Oldham, Claire 
A. Rowe, Hazel S. Simmons, James M. Sim- 
mons. 


GrorciA—Julius L. Gholson, Inez Murray, 


Maurice B. Thompson, Powell Whitfield, 
Ruth Williams. 


IpAHo—Howard Andrews, Bess Bays, Marion 


Jensen, Francis I. Romo. 


ILLINois—Beatrice O. Allen, John H. Angell, 


A. R. Ayers, R. L. Bachman, Phyllis E. 
Ball, Mary A. Barber, Esther E. Barker, 
Casper Barth, David Batthauer, David E. 
Bear, Robert M. Bell, E. R. Brann, Richard 
Bromley, Orville O. Brunjes, Ione Bryant, 
John L. Buford, Congetta Change, Everett 
M. Collins, Ruth G. Cook, Ruth M. Cud- 
ney, Ross E. Dahl, Forest L. Deweese, Bur- 
ton Duffie, Neal Duncan, Arthur Edmison, 
Martha E. Elder, Alma O. Finigan, Stanley 
J. Franklin, Edward J. Ganshirt, Florence 
L. Gentleman, Inez Gieseking, Ethel V. 
Gilbert, Mary H. Gleiser, Ellen M. Gon- 
nelly, Norman J. Gore, Bernice M. Gran- 
non, Lester J. Grant, Fred H. Gunderson, 
Ruth M. Hacker, Leland T. Hanson, Rob- 
ert L, Harlow, Opal A. Harris, Florence G. 
Hedtke, June B. Henriksen, Harry H. Hig- 
gins, Marie Hine, Mrs. L. J. Hoffman, J. 
Victor Hopper, Margaret F. Hopper, Leota 
E. Hull, Helen H. Hurtt, Edith Hyatt, Fran- 
ces Hyland, Ralph B. Jackson, Laura R. 
Jupin, Robert C. Keenan, Frances M. Ken- 
ney, Stella B. Kern, Beatrice V. Krantz, 
Mary S. Kunst, Charles L. LaForce, Mar- 
guerite Langman, Gertrude H. Lloyd, O. F. 
Loomis, Russell Malan, Mary E. Mark, Nor- 
wood Marquis, J. A. Mason, William E. 
McBride, Richard C. McVey, Linton Mel- 
vin, Mary Jane Mess, Charlotte Meyer, Isa- 
bel H. Miller, Marjorie F. Mills, Robert H. 
Moore, Herbert P. Mroch, Marie Mudra, 
Stanley K. Norton, Aldan F. O’Hearn, Ar- 
thur R, Olsen, Catherine O’Rourke, C. Ed- 





win Pearson, Robert Perz, Bertha I. Peter- 
son, Arthur R. Petri, Natalie Picchiotti, 
George E. Pingle, William G,. Prottsman, 
Blanche Quigley, Mildred Rand, Victor R, 
Randolph, Pearl Reinheimer, Robert Lyle 
Reinsch, Gladys Robinson, Ellen C. Rooney, 
George Ross, Joseph C. Rutherford, Myrtle 
S. Rutherford, Mac R. Shannon, Cecil A. 
Sharpe, Esther Sidwell, Edna M. Siebert, 
Marion E. Sligar, O. Ruth Spencer, Wil- 
liam H. Spurgin, Mary E. Swinney, Alvin R. 
Tervelt, Leona M. Thompson, Charles A, 
Trimble, Inabell Trueblood, Louis A. Wag- 
ner, Harry E. Walton, John R. Warren Jr., 
Helen L. Wear, Cecilia Wells, Edith T. 
Wentworth, Anita M. Williams, Stewart 
Williams, Irvin A. Wilson, William R. 
Wood, Arthur W. Wright. 


INDIANA—Mrs. Donald Baumann, Burley V. 


Bechdolt, Walter H. Beckman, Audrey C. 
Benner, Merle Blue, Elston Blythe, Bea- 
trice Brademas, Ruth Bramblet, Archie E. 
Breeden, Venita Brewer, Beulah Caldwell, 
Dolletta M. Callahan, Forrest V. Car- 
michael, Juanita Carnelly, Thomas R. 
Clem, Donald J. Crain, Clarence T. Cole- 
man, Glen M. Cree, Russel E. Crum, M. 
McCabe Day, Donald W. Deaton, Paul A. 
Deckard, George W. Deffendahl, Opal Ed- 
wards, Leonard D. Freed, Russell R. Garri- 
gus, Richard H. Gemmecke, Burton W. 
Gorman, Margaret L. Haupt, Bert Hodge, 
Ronald D. Jones, Mary J. Kadel, Laura 
Killian, Albert W. Koehler, Taimi Lahti, 
George R. Lambert, Harley Lautenschlager, 
Arthur E. Lean, Louise K. Lehew, Belva 
H. Newsom, Harold Oyer, Blanche E. Pen- 
rod, Dorsey F. Pitman, Margaret Proffitt, 
Ruby F. Rinehold, Emma J. Sabiston, El- 
den R. Schalliol, Marie W. Schoch, Mar- 
jorie R. Schoch, Audrey E. Shauer, Mary 
R. Siebenmorgen, Minnie Sutter, Lettie P. 
Trefz, Myrtle H. Thompson, Claude E. 
Tyndall, Evelyn J. Wagoner, Robert M. 
Wampler, Welcome A. Warner, Merritt 
Waymire, Opal Waymire, Paul M. Weaver, 
Kenneth Weimer. 


IowA—Paul Blommers, Luke L. Boone, Edgar 


Carney, J. Leonard Davies, Harry Doer- 
ingsfeld, Albert D. Hensleigh, A. N. Hie- 
ronymus, Jay A. Higbee, Charles E. Hill, 
Thomas D. Horn, Addie B. Jack, Irma K. 
James, Elsie M. Johnson, Ray A. Killion, 
Beulah I. Newton, Nettie M. Olson, Lottie 
M. Peirce, Marie L. Sanger, Helmer E. Sor- 
enson, Kathryn F. Squier. 


~Kansas—Albert Doyle, Dorothy Espenlaub, 


Buford E. Fisher, Howard D. Forbes, Al- 
bert L. Higgins, Ivy Howard, Ronald W. 
McCulloh, Kirk E. Naylor, Marvin Robert- 
son, Rex L. Schwein, Ruth A. Stout, Ray- 
mond J. Young. 


Kentucky—Nanalyne Brown, James D. Ed- 


wards, Reba Gillahan, Ellis F. Hartford, 
Pauline Herlinger, Claude Hightower, La- 
vern Howard, E. Arnold Mattox, Norma A. 
Steinlage, Mary L. Travelstead. 


LoutstanA—Vivian F. Bourgeois, Daisy B. Dol- 


son, Clara Griggs, Enloe Lane, Mildred 
McCormick, J. O. Pettiss, Helen Sliffe, 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


Matne—Linwood J. Kelley, Winfred A. Ke: 


noyer, Robert H. McCarn, Marjorie Mc 
Glauflin. 


[This list will be continued in the 


October JOURNAL. | 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
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UN Institute 


INAUGURATED this summer by the 
Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace and Mount Holyoke College, 
an Institute on the United Nations 
was held from June 20 thru July 17 at 
the college in South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Members of the institute were men 
and women able to make direct contri- 
butions to international understand- 
ing in their communities—teachers in 
secondary schools, teacher-education 
institutions, and colleges; members of 
the press and radio; clergymen; libra- 
rians; leaders of community forums. 

One world problem was considered 
each week, with emphasis upon the 
role of the United Nations and the pol- 
icy of the US. Outstanding lecturers 
and discussion leaders included George 
V. Allen, Warren R. Austin, Vera M. 
Dean, Owen Lattimore, and Isador 
Lubin. Another feature of the pro- 
gram was a series of trips to Lake Suc- 
cess to observe the UN at work. 


Emphasis on Social Responsibility 

STUDENTS at Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, New York, are being introduced 
to a new program, “Education for So- 
cial Responsibility,” designed to pre- 
pare graduates for active community, 
national, and world participation. 

According to Katherine Gillette 
Blyley, president, Keuka College, stu- 
dents will be urged to read widely in 
domestic and world affairs. Public 
speaking, parliamentary procedure, 
and detection of propaganda are 
among the points to be stressed in the 
project, which is designed to “‘direct 
all existing courses toward a knowl- 
edge of civic, social, and economic is- 
sues,” 


Maud E. Warwick Fund 


OrpHANS of World War II, who are 
citizens of the United States, are eligi- 
ble for educational assistance thru the 
recently established Maud E. War- 
wick fund. Aid will be given for study 
in colleges; universities; technical, 
and graduate schools; 
and advanced study in music and 
other arts and crafts. 

An applicant must be the son or 
daughter of a US citizen who died 


professional, 
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John W. Studebaker E. B. Norton 


Dr. Studebaker, US Commissioner of Education, 
1934-1948, has accepted the position of vice- 
president and chairman of the editorial board 
of Scholastic Magazines. Dr. Norton, Deputy 
US Commissioner of Education, 1946-1948, is 
first executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, housed at 
NEA headquarters. See page 325. 





W. P. King 


John W. Brooker 


Ending 15 years of service as executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Education Association, 
W. P. King resigned July 1 because of ill 
health. He is succeeded by John W. Brooker. 
public-relations director of KEA and former 
state superintendent of education. Under Sec- 
retary King’s leadership, membership in KEA 
jumped from 11,000 members to nearly 18,000. 


Emile Gezelin, 


who on June 1, 1948, 
assumed his duties as 
executive secretary 
of the Nevada State 
Educational Associa- 
tion. 





le il el 


while serving in the US armed forces 
or in its merchant marine, or who 
otherwise died as a result of World 


War II. 





For further information write to 
the secretary, Maud E, Warwick Fund 
for War Orphans, Inc., Room 2315, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New 
York. 


Graduate Study in UN and 
World Affairs 


STUDENTS may now follow a course ol 
study in world affairs and take a de- 
gree in international affairs at the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of New York University. 

Numerous schedules of study cover- 
ing various aspects of international re- 
lations have been arranged so as to 
permit a student either to acquire a 
particular knowledge of United Na- 
tions and world affairs or to acquire 
specialized training leading to some 
particular objective. 


Current Trends in Higher 
Education 1948 

A voLuME of official group reports 
of the Third Annual National Con- 
ference on Higher Education (held at 
Chicago, March 22-25, 1948) may be 
obtained from the NEA Department 
of Higher Education, which sponsored 
the conference. The report covers 
finance, student personnel, curricu- 
lum, faculty, and organization. $2. 
NEA discounts. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 








Teacher-Exchange 

Tue US Office of Education has 
announced the selection of 112 US 
teachers from 27 states for the 1948-49 
program of the Committee on Inter- 
change between Great Britain and the 
United States. Sailing dates have been 
arranged so that each American teach- 
er will have the opportunity to meet 
the British teacher with whom posi- 
tions are being exchanged. 

Also this fall there will be a teach- 
er-exchange of seven US teachers with 
France and seven with Canada, 


Educational Reconstruction Seminar 
APPROXIMATELY 50 educators from 
18 countries were brought to the US 
for a four-week Seminar in Interna- 
tional Education, which opened on 
July 19 at the University of Maryland 
under the direction of Harold S. Ben- 
jamin, dean, College of Education. 
[Continued on page 387] 
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We IT COMES to the question 
of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 


condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country . . . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much, 





It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense—that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 
transportation. 


sommenemmmmneenreoncannances 


sien sascecaneencsee. 











[Continued from page 385] 

The project was initiated by the 
Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction and was the first 
postwar international meeting held in 
the US emphasizing teacher education. 

Sponsors were the NEA, the Ameri- 
can Junior Red American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, AAUW, 
Childhood Education, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Cross, 


Association tor 








ADULT EDUCATION 








Opportunity School 
ALMOST everyone goes to school in 
The Shore- 
wood Opportunity School, one ol the 


Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
oldest and most outstanding schools of 
adult education in the country, had a 
evreater enrolment during 1947-48 than 
did the elementary and highschools in 
the city. 

Opportunity School, now in_ its 
twenty-sixth year, is governed by an 
adult-education board appointed by 
the regular schoolboard. The usual 
tuition is $1 per term for residents. 
Funds for the program are provided 
thru the fees, some state aid, and a 
two-mill tax levy. Courses vary, but as 
many as 42 have been offered—from 
Russian I and II to Metaphysics and 
Lip Reading. 


Dynamics of the Discussion Group 


THE spring issue of the Journal of 
Social Sciences, entitled “The Dynam- 
ics of the Discussion Group,” is de- 
voted to articles on group discussion 
and group development. These articles 
give the first report of some of the im- 
portant research results of First Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development in Bethel, Maine, in 
1947. This laboratory was sponsored 
in part by the NEA Division of Adult 
Education. (For information about 
the 1948 laboratory, see page 378 of 
this JOURNAL.) 75¢ a copy; quantity 
discounts. Order from the Division of 
\dult Education, NEA, 








SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 





Vocational Guidance 

THREE successive vocational guid- 
ance conferences were held last spring 
in the Heights Highschool, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, under the sponsorship 
of the highschool, the local Kiwanis 
[Continued on page 388] 
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Were a star quenched 
on high 

For ages would its light 

Still ‘traversing down- 
ward from the sky 

Shine on our mortal 
sight. 

So when a great man 
dies 

For years beyond our 
ken 

The light he leaves be- 
hind him lies 

Upon the paths of men. 

Longfellow 


Jessie Gray 


Miss Gray, first woman president ol 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and president of the NEA, 
1955-34, died at the age of 72 on May 
29, 1948. Among the numerous trib- 
utes paid to this distinguished class- 
room teacher is inclusion of her name 
on the honor roll permanently hang- 
ing in the mayor’s office of the City 
Hall in Philadelphia; she and others 
are honored “for their outstanding 
philanthropic, charitable, and educa- 
tional services to humanity, the city, 
the state, and the nation.” 


Dr. PEARSE, who was former chair- 
man of the NEA Board of Trustees, 
1914-22, died on May 2, 1948, at the 
age of 89 at his home in Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. President of the NEA, 
1912, and a charter member of the 
Horace Mann League, Dr. Pearse de- 
voted his energies and great abilities 
to the fight for better education of all 
youth. He was superintendent of the 
Milwaukee schools, 1904-13, president 





A TRIBUTE TO 





Carroll G. Pearse 


James Herbert Kelley 


of the Milwaukee State 
lege, 1914-23. 

Dr. Pearse’s biography, The Life 
and Times of a Midwest Educator, by 
Louise M. Mears appeared in 1945. 


leachers Col 


Dr. KELLEY, executive secretary ol 
the Pennsylvania State Education As 
sociation and editor of the Pennsyl- 
School Journal from 1921 to 
1939, passed away in his sleep on July 
17 at the age of 73 years. 


vania 


Dr. Kelley, during his 43-year careei 
as an educator, served as a principal 
and superintendent of schools in lowa, 
was president of the Oklahoma Insti 
tute of Technology, secretary of the 
University of Illinois, president of the 
Colorado State Normal School at Gun- 
nison, and professor of education at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

NEA Life Member Number Three, 
Dr. Kelley was active in the National 
Education Association for many years 
He served as NEA state director fon 
Pennsylvania from 1928 to 1938. 





FUTURE TEACHERS AT WORK 





Members of the Marie Hazlehurst Club of Future Teachers of America at Miller High- 
school in Macon, Georgia, making plans for the openhouse sponsored during American 
Education Week 1947. 
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|Continued jrom page 587 | 
Club, the Jewish Vocational Service, 
and the Cleveland Technical Societies 
Council. 

‘The conferences are a part of the to- 
tal process of assisting young people 
“to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter upon it, and progress in it.” 

All types of professions and occupa- 
tions were discussed by community 
leaders. Thoburn S. Davis, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland 
Heights, presented teaching as a ca- 
reer. 


er 





SCIENCE 





Trained Science Teachers 


IN RESPONSE to a recognized need, 
the State College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo, is instituting a special program 
this fall designed to train teachers 
with a special competence in the field 
of elementary science. For information 
write H. Emmett Brown, New York 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo 9, 
New York. 


Science Talent Search 


Tue Eighth Annual Science ‘Talent 
Search is on. Here is a chance for 





teachers to join forces in discovering 
and developing scientific talent in 
American youth, Encourage your sen- 
ior students to write a 1000-word essay 
on “My Scientific Project.” Forms for 
STS Aptitude Exams will be avail- 
able after October 1. Awards include 
40 trips to Washington for the Science 
Talent Institute and $14,000 in West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships. 

A booklet, How You Can Search for 
Science Talent, giving detailed infor- 
mation and instructions for you and 
your students, will be available by the 
middle of September, free upon re- 
quest, from Science Service, 1719 N 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


—— 








UNITED NATIONS 





Teaching Materials about the UN 

Forty leading educators from 27 
different countries attended a six-week 
seminar at Adelphi Coilege in Garden 
City, New York, to prepare materials 
for teaching about the UN, 

Some of the educational material 
prepared by the UN Department of 
Public Information was submitted to 
the members for constructive criti- 
cism. One of these, a book, United 





NEW IDEAS ISSUES $2.00 


ONE EACH MONTH: September - January 
filled with art ideas 





5 issues of SCHOOL ARTS Read the list of the subjects for 
Magazine give you illustrations, your 5 issues — each almost equal 
projects, source reference teaching to a book of art helps. These are 
material and lessons to help you yours by filling in and mailing 
in your teaching. Many of the the coupon. 


illustrated articles are from teach- 
ers who share with you their 
experiences and successes. 


ing ideas, simple crafts, folk arts 


ideas, integration suggestions, let- 
tering, posters. Saves your time, 
increases your teaching success. 


ions ccsetanasbecbeiiage 
TED <iiancictipranbaaahact iansidncuieii 


5 New Ideas Issues $2.00 


Here’s the kind of help you like Start the school year right. 


— designs and decoration, draw- September — Ceramics and Deco- 
rative Arts 
from other countries, holiday October — Holidays 


November — Brazil 
December — Child Art 


January — North American 
Handicrafts 


Full color pages in two of the 
issues you receive. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


889 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Enclosed is $2.00. Send the 5 New 
Ideas Issues as published. 


Prereretttretti (i tir 


shia’ ne 


BACK 





immediately 
available 

in two 
models... 
transparent 
or all-nickel 
receptacle. 
Get details 
now. 













Nations, will soon be published. This 


THE FAMOUS APSCO 


CHICAGO wove. 





book is intended for pupils of about 
15 years of age and will be issued in 
French, English, and Spanish. 

The number of copies published 
will be limited for lack of funds. It 
is, rather, a “pilot project.” It is hoped 
that each country will make use of 
this book and other materials issued 
by the UN and Unesco and will adapt 
them to their own needs and arrange 
for their local publication. 

The Department of Public Informa- 
tion finds it impossible with its lim- 
ited staff and financial resources to 
provide all the materials needed for 
teaching about the UN for every coun- 
try. However, it provides samples of 
the sort of material that is likely to be 
useful. 

The Volunteer Educational Centers 
being set up in teachers colleges will 
enable teachers to turn to a central 
clearinghouse in their own state for 
these teaching aids. (See page 303, 
May 1948.) 

Manuscripts prepared by private 
persons or commercial firms may be 
sent to the UN Department of Public 
Information (Lake Success, New 
York) . If time permits, competent stafl 
[Continued on page 390] 





; ] Ideal for schools, 
h N ; the new Apsco 
Chicago ... new 


features, even 
finer performance! 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


World’s Largest Producer of Pencil Sharpeners 
ROCKFORD, ILL. * LOS ANGELES * TORONTO 
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i SOUNDSCRIBER 

| NEW SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES > . 
shed ... basic as the blackboard in 
a t ° . 

Published Fall 1948 ° ° ° 
oie every educational application 
ce of by 
sued 
dapt CLYDE B. MOORE, Cornell University 
ange 

FRED B. PAINTER, Superintendent of Schools. 
rma- P 2 . 
linn: Gloversville, New York 
es to 
1 for HELEN MeCRACKEN CARPENTER, Trenton 
-Oun- State Teachers College, New Jersey 
es of ; 
oe GERTRUDE M. LEWIS, State Department of 
nters Education, New Hampshire 
; will 
‘ntral BUILDING OUR COMMUNITIES—Grade 4 
— BUILDING OUR AMERICA—Grade 5 
‘ Je 
BUILDING OUR WORLD—Grade 6 
rivate po 
ay be Published by 
, ic ay a Ty . 
Fee CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
INCW 
t stall New York -- Chicago Atlanta —- San Francisco 
° Every school official, every teacher alert to the students’ 
P needs will welcome SoundScriber. For SoundScriber gives 
CW the administrator, the instructor so much more freedom, 
= $¢¢ multiplies the effectiveness of administration and teaching so 


tremendously ...increases student perception so materially, 
and speeds up and intensifies the whole process of learning so 
completely that it has rightly been described as ‘‘the most 
revolutionary classroom tool since the blackboard.”’ 

SoundScriber is, among other things, a dictating machine 
...but a more efficient, more flexible and more economical 
dictation instrument than any you have ever used. And Sound- 
Scriber ‘doubles’ in other roles as well . . . paying for itself 
dozens of times in its almost endless classroom applications. 

SoundScriber does for the ear precisely what blackboard and 
chalk do for the eye. Since the best and quickest way to learn 
- a language—including correct English—is to /isten to it, and 
Speak it, SoundScriber lets the student listen, imitate, repeat 
what he has learned, correct himself and perfect his mastery of 
the tongue. 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


Report of the National Commission 


on School District Reorganization 











A necessary book for commissions and com- 


Thousands of SoundScribers are daily enriching and expe- 
diting the work of hundreds of schools now using them with 
applications in English, foreign languages, speech correction, 
commercial classes, dramatics, public speaking . . . yes, even 
in routine administrative dictation and other work, including 
the recording of interviews with children, adults and scholars. 

Use the attached coupon to get your free copy of the 
brochure ‘Basic as the Blackboard”’ and learn why a leading 
educator says of SoundScriber: “It has saved me and my 
staff endless amounts of time. . . I couldn’t be without it.” 


mittees on school district reorganization and 
professional workers in this field. 





A useful textbook on school district reorgani- 
zation for courses 1n school administration, rural 


education and local government. 













Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copie 25%; 
100 or more copies, 33 1/3% 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-9, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Department of Rural Education 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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The 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 64 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. sackson Bivo, New York City + Hyde 


|e oa knows we + ee - geet Os 
eachers in every classification of education. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Each executive in order to help the students 


28 E Jackson Blvd in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 


advancement to teachers. Through our offices 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


sented to teachers and administrators. 


service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A 





so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 


Our 
















ANIMAL LIFE 


4-page, illustrated, two-color 
elementary grade paper 


Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 






Individual copies monthly 
25 or more copies monthly 





CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 22 E. Gay St. 












A flexible device for developing more 
effective seeing — quicker and more 
accurate perception, wider visual span, 
faster recognition, and increased speed 


and comprehension in reading. 


140 leading reading clinics 
and 1000 school systems 


use it. 


Economical: The old-style projector carried only one ex- 


‘posure — the Keystone Overhead Projector makes possible 


from 6 to 16 exposures of numbers, words, phrases, or 
sentences. 


It takes very little time — fifteen minutes a day, two days 
a week. 


Reports on studies or other information sent upon request. 


Meadville, 


9 ISSUES — SEPT. THROUGH MAY 
5¢ per copy 
3¢ per copy 


HUMANE SOCIETY OF COLUMBUS 
Columbus, Ohio 





Pa. 


SINCE 1892—-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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[Continued from page 388] 
members will check them for accuracy 
of facts. 


Unesco Day Rally 

More than 3500 students and teach- 
ers from 22 northern New Jersey com- 
munities attended a Unesco Day rally 
in Newark last spring. The rally was 
sponsored by the Griffith Music Foun- 
dation. William G. Carr, associate see- 
retary of the NEA, was one of the key 
speakers. 

A feature of the program was the 
award to three winners in the Unesco 
essay contest. Since that time, the three 
winners have traveled to Washington 
to present George V. Allen, assistant 
secretary of state for public affairs, 
with a descriptive album which it is 
hoped will serve as a guide for similar 
Unesco activities in other schools. 


What One School Did 

ON SEPTEMBER 19, 1947, an assembly 
program at Plainfield Highschool, 
Connecticut, was presented in observ- 
ance of UN Week. ‘The Department of 
Public Information of the UN Secre- 
lariat generously supplied numerous 
visual materials and information re- 
garding the machinery and accom- 
plishments of the UN. Back copies of 
the Journal of the United Nations 
(Columbia University Press Stock 
Room, 459 West 59th Street, New 
York, New York) were found helpful 
as background material. 

A model conference of an actual 


session of the General Assembly was 
| given in which the formation of the 


International Refugee Organization 
was discussed. Students with a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages delivered 
speeches in Portuguese, Russian, Hun- 
garian, Spanish, French, and Greek. 

See page 383 for suggestions for 
United Nations Week 1948, October 
17-24. 


UN Library Director 
Car H. MILaM, executive secretary, 
American Library Association, since 
May | has been named director of li- 
braries for the United Nations. 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 





Presession Planning 


TueE Denver, Colorado, schoolboard 
plans to put into operation this fall a 
system of presession planning in the 
public schools as the result of a suc 
cessful experiment in 1946. 

[Continued on page 392] 
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ber 1948 





The distinctive, glass-roofed Skytop 


new type of observation room for track- 

side to mountain top scenic views. 

Skytop Lounges are carried on the 
Morning and Afternoon Twin Cities H1awaTHas 
and soon will appear on the Olympian HIAWATHA. 
These cars typify the advanced styling of other 
Speedlined equipment included in The Milwaukee 
Road’s great car building program. 


St a Fhiawatha we: Lamnge shown Se the illustration is a 


New cars now on the rails have permitted the 
presentation of improved and new Hiawathas now 
operating nine thousand miles a day. Additional 
new cars, soon to come, will result in the further 
amplification of Hiawatha service. 

All the new cars embody design and engineering 
improvements to make travel hours more pleasant 
on “the friendly Railroad of the friendly West”. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 
Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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SCHOOL ROOM 
MAP SURVEY 
SERVICE 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS: 





Do you know the condition, age, degree 
of accuracy, etc., of your present map 
and globe equipment? 


Would you like to have a clear, complete 
picture of such equipment—room by 
room—without cost or obligation? 


At your request, the Cram Company, 
map makers for American schools since 
1867, will have an experienced repre- 
sentative call and make a detailed in- 
ventory of your geographical teaching 
equipment. On completion of the sur- 
vey, the Cram representative will furnish 
you with a written report showing the 
equipment on hand, condition of each 
item, recommendations regarding replace- 
ment of obsolete material, and sound, 
practical suggestions for additional items, 
if any, actually needed to carry out 
the particular and purposes of 
your curriculum. 





Cram specializes in the production of 
different maps and globes for different 
grade levels, including: 





Simplified Political Maps 
Simplified Landtype 
Cultural Maps 

Simplified Globes 







These new teaching aids are important 
to teachers because they make teaching 
easier, and more effective. 


Our “Free Survey Representative” 
tell you all about these new and im- 
proved maps and globes. Request your 
free schoolroom survey now. Write us 








will 













THE GEORGE F. CRAM 
\ COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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[Continued from page 390] 

When a polio epidemic caused a 
two-week delay in the opening of 
school that year, teachers reported on 
the date originally set for the fall term. 
They utilized the time for planning 
and discovered that by reporting early 
new faculty members became more 
easily acquainted and there was more 
time for idea exchange and curricu- 
lum coordinating. 


Rural Beautification Contest 


GALLILEE School, a one-room Negro 
school near Jackson, Mississippi, has 
won the National Garden Institute 
rural-school beautification contest. 

Many schools in the competition 
showed a great improvement in the 
appearance of their grounds, but the 
transformation in this backwoods 
school was considered most outstand- 


ing. 
Bilingual Elementary Pupils 


‘Tucson, Arizona, grade-school pu- 
pils, 40% of whom speak only Spanish 
when they enter the first grade, are 
now all taught Spanish and English 
from the time they enter the first 
grade. This program is designed to 
better understanding between the 
English- and Spanish-speaking popu- 
lations of Tucson. 

Teachers have noticed that elemen- 
tary pupils who are learning Spanish 
progress much faster in English than 
others. 





HERE AND THERE 





Another Aid for AEW 


Heitp make American Education 
Week in your school even better by 
using the filmstrip on Education for 
All American Children, published by 


the Educational Policies Commission. | 


Show this filmstrip on visitors’ night, 
for it will be invaluable in interpret- 
ing the schools. A prepared lecture 
will be sent with each copy of the 
filmstrip. Send orders (price $2) to 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 16th Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


School Savings Program 


America the Beautiful and Power 
Behind the Nation are two 16mm 
films available as a service of the 
Treasury Department for free school 
showing in connection with the in- 
stallation or expansion of the School 
Savings Program, Both are Warner 








Brothers productions in technicolor 
contributed to the Treasury as a pub. 
lic service. Prints are loaned on re. 
quest to the director, US Savings 
Bonds Division, in each state. 









Proceedings of Humanities 
Conference 







Tue proceedings of a regional con- 
ference on the humanities held in 
Denver, Colorado, in 1946 are con- 
tained in Humanistic Values for a 
Free Society. The volume discusses 
content and methods of teaching those 
subjects usually considered under the 
name of humanities. 186p. 25¢. Social 
Science Foundation, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Teacher-Pilot 


Bette Hetzer, instructor of his. 
tory and aeronautics at South High- 
school, Omaha, Nebraska, is president 
of the Ninety-Nines, national organi- 
zation of over 1000 women pilots. At 
South High, Miss Hetzel has taught 
ground classes in aeronautics ever 
since she became a pilot. 


N. D. McCombs 


Tue US Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Good Government Award was 
presented last spring to N. D. Me 
Combs, superintendent of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, schools, on the basis of 
“his record in behalf of the teaching 
profession and his aid in furthering 
legislative programs of benefit to 
schools.” 

The award, in the form of a certift- 
cate, was presented at a testimonial 
dinner attended by 200 persons, in- 
cluding numerous leaders in civit and 
educational organizations. 










































TEACHER SELECTION AND 
RECRUITING 












Teacher-Education Investigation 

A coMMITTEE of the American As 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation headed by Marion R. Trabue, 
dean, school of education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, will make a “‘thoro 
investigation” of the preparation of 
college teachers. See page 346 for 4a 
thoughtful article by Finis E. Engle- 
man on teacher education. 













Seniors Practice Teaching 


Last spring 70 girls from Battin 
Highschool, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
were attracted to the teaching profes- 
sion thru a teacher-recruitment plan 

[Continued on page 394] 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 


GOOD DIETS 


DECEMBER APRIL 





How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


PUPIL FOOD RECORD 






eee 


” 
aurarioe sapoamart> 





Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 


NEA JOURNAL—September 1948 


"What'll it be, madam?”’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 

but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term: The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ ‘Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


Please send me the following: 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
vear, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours - Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copvright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


“4” 


Information about your nutrition program. 


Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information). 
Name 


Position = 
ee 
Address 


City J in State 


©: 
= 
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Right to the heart of youth's prob- 
lems goes this new and popular book 


for teen-agers 


Better Ways of Growing Up 


Written by two authorities on youth and mental 


leaders everywhere—as well as by boys and girls themselves. 


it has proved invaluable in bringing young people 


book stores; text edition, $2.50. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


hygiene, Dr. J. E. Crawford and Dr. L. E. 


Woodward, this unusual quiz-treatment book has 


been acclaimed by educators and youth 
Adopted for use in many schools, 
from conflict to confidence. $3.00 at all 


e 1228 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


(> “The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL] For 
DICTIONARY 


Sec \Editim f ©lassroom 
S and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.’ 


Compiled by the 

famous Merriam- 

Webster editorial 4 

staff; the product 

of over a century of 

dictionary -making ‘| #gerews 
experience. ARGS 


Write for Booklet E. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


\ RECENT Sunday New York Times Book 
Review article quotes a major publisher: "We're 
shopping for sure-fire stuff . . . that means we 
simply haven't room for the little volume of 
verse or the first novel that we used to publish.” 


WE THINK the little volume of verse, the 
first novel, the scholarly study, and other 
little’? volumes are important. We can bring 
them to the discerning reader. Our books, 
generally published on a cooperative basis, are 
produced at comparatively low cost. Even a 
sale of 600 copies of a 64-page book will 
yield a profit to the author. Special considera- 
tion given to textbooks 


IF YOUR book manuscript has possibilities, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll publish it. 
Write our Dept. 8 for a free copy of “We 
Can Publish Your Book.” 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce St. (Dept. 8) New York 7 











Few cities, or areas, in all this world 
possess more natural factors for 
healthful, happy living than does St. 
Petersburg, “the Sunshine City.” 


Here is an almost perfect combination 
of living conditions ...a mild year- 
round climate with few extremes of 
heat or cold, sunshine 360 days of the 
year, all kinds of recreation, a whole- 
some, pleasant community and mod- 
erate living costs. 

Folks here get the maximum enjoyment 
out of life because the atmosphere, so 
conducive to physical well-being, also 
contributes to natural happiness. 
Come for a visit and you will want to 
come back to live. For booklets write 
J.K. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce. 


Hetersburg_ 


FLORIDA — 


THE > 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and 


NEWS PUBLICITY 


for 
Schools Colleges and 
Educational Institutions. 
Complete programs undertaken on annual fee basis. 


Write: Geo. P. Butterly, Jr., 
President 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Times Tower, New York 
LOng. 4-3163; BRyant 9-2900 








Ms FUN- LIVING IN. 


SrPETERSBURG 











[Continued from page 392] 
developed in the highschool. Groups 
of students showing interest in be- 
coming teachers were given an oppor- 
tunity to teach now and then in their 
classes. Later it was made possible for 
students also to practice teaching in 
the elementary schools. 


Open Letter to Seniors 


Have You Thought of Teaching— 
An Open Letter to Seniors is the title 
of a booklet distributed by the teach- 
ers association in Great Neck, New 
York, to the highschool seniors. In the 
booklet are messages from Great Neck 
teachers on why they are in the pro- 
fession and a list of the advantages 
and the disadvantages of their work. 


,GOOV7_C eee e_—co5oeeeeeeee eee Sc eee _—oee ees 


THE JOURNAL 


—"“ eee _—oenk_<—oe oe. ee ce ee aoe 


About Short Shorts 


READERS are writing in that they not 
only enjoy the column short shorts in 
THe JOuRNAL themselves but share 
them with their pupils, 

Why not send in a short short story 
of your own? Or if you have an excel- 
lent short story, with a school setting, 
written by one of your students, you 


may wish to submit it for possible pub- 
lication. 


Pictures Wanted 


GLossy prints and negatives of good 
pictures depicting classroom scenes o1 
student activities will be greatly ap- 
preciated by THe JOURNAL staff. Send 
them to the art editor, NEA JourNAL. 


Rural-School Charter Day 


Since 1945 each president of the 
National Education Association las 
proclaimed October 4 as Rural-School 
Charter Day. Schools and communi- 
ties are asked to hold discussions, pag- 
eants, and other appropriate —pro- 
grams to lorward the objectives stated 
in A Charter for Rural Children, 
which was adopted by the First White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, held October 3-5, 1944. 

A copy of the charter suitable for 
framing and suggestions for observance 
of Charter Day may be obtained from 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 

D. C. Up to 10 copies, free; more 
than 10, l¢ each: cash must accom- 
pany orders for $1 or less. 

See “Rural-School Charter Pro- 
moted at the Whitmell Farm-Lile 
School” on page 368 of this JOURNAL. 

[Continued on page 396] 
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Full-color reproductions of this 24-sheet 
available for classroom and bulletin board 
use from your local General Tire Dealer, 
* 
+ 


poster in mintature size (13 x 30 inches) are 
As this issue of the NEA Journal goes to press, arrangements have been completed by 


General Tire Distributors in 1200 communities from coast-to-coast to provide, during 


























the month of September, full 100% outdoor advertising display of the full-color 24-sheet 
safety poster pictured here. The design has been submitted to and approved by the 
National Safety Council and the entire program—by far the largest ever undertaken by a 
commercial advertiser—is an effort to use the tools of modern advertising as an aid to 
lowering the nation’s appalling toll of traffic accidents involving school children. 
According to latest National Safety Council statistics: One child out of every three who dies 
is killed in a traffic accident. If only one of these precious lives is saved... or one 
crippling accident prevented as the nation’s schools reopen in September... this cam- 
paign will have been worthwhile ...and to assure its success in your school community, 
your cooperation will be appreciated. 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Headquarters: AKRON, OH!IO— Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana 
(Mechanical Goods) + Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuychoga Falls, Ohio * Waco and Baytown, Texas « Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Barnesville, Georgia + Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) + Chile + Venezuela + Portugal 
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The PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the world’s greatest paintings, inex- 
pensively priced at One Cent and Two Cents each. Used 


by teachers all 
over the country 
to familiarize 
the child with 
the best in art. 
Why not send 
60 cents TO - 
DAY for one 
of these sets of 
30 pictures, 
each 5'2 x 8: 
art, children, 
kittens. Pil- 
grimsetc. Order 
NOW for the 
f Fall season 

" 56-page CATA- 
LOGUE with {600 small illustrations and sample pic- 
tures for 25 cents. An education in itself 
Lists of colored miniature pictures for a 3 cent stamp 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 
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MODELS for TEACHING 


Students build architectural 
models at low cost by using 
Capella cutout cards. Ex- 
cellent for visual education, 
high & junior high schools. Modern types—redwood house 
(shown), stone station, church. Period—Victorian house, 
clapboard house, brick station, Others shown in folder. 
Choice of 3 model cards, $1, postpaid. CAPELLA MOD- 
ELS, 601 S. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


Write now for latest 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


CHILDREN’S 


“TOGGERY EXCHANGE” 


Easy, new money-raising 
idea for a school project 


A “Toggery Exchange” is a redistribution of 
school children’s clothing. The purpose is to 


bring sizes some youngsters have just sprouted 


out of to others just growing into these sizes, 


Very popular “exchanges” are rubbers, 


galoshes, skates, and snowsuits. Everything 


must be clean as new, and in good condition 


| when brought in. 


First, interest your mothers’ groups in cooper- 
I 


ating. A good time of year to try the idea is right 
after school opens in the fall. A chairman and a 
cashier must be appointed. Mothers should be 


informed of time, place, and purpose of the 


exchange so they can get articles ready in time. 
Older children can help by making posters for 
bulletin boards and local windows. 


Togyery Exchange 


makes his dreams 


Each article brought in is tagged with size, price,and  “”" ” 


contributor’s name. Your school project benefits by 


an extra charge of a 10c mark-up.on anything under 


$1, and 25c over pl. The rest goes back to the 


mothers whose articles are sold, who in turn help 


keep the cash register ringing by buying other items. 


This information is from irs. Paul Rinker, 
busy mother of two growing school children 


in Wilmette, Illinois. 


Remember the Ti ggery 
Exchange” Fi idayy 


Mrs, Brown, 


We hope the foregoing ts helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


(| 4 WRIGLEY: 
( Sez 
=* CHEWING GUM 


*Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for reali chewing satisfaction, 








[Continued from page 394] 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership 


‘TWENTY-EIGHT states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico were rep- 
resented by 69 persons attending the 
1948 NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership at American University in 
Washington July 26-August 20. 

The Institute was attended by ofh- 
cers and committee members of local 
and state education associations, by 
FTA sponsors and members, and by 
directors of public relations. 

Areas of study included parliamen- 
tary law, public speaking, journalism 
and public relations, and history and 
structure of associations. 
Guest speakers from local, state, na- 
tional, and = international organiza- 
lions, appeared on the Institute pro- 
gram. 


‘education 


NEA Handbook 

THIRTY-THREE thousand copies ol 
the new NEA Handbook and Manual 
were published in August by the NEA. 
Distribution of the 448-page volume is 
being made to presidents and secre- 
taries of state and local associations, 
county and city superintendents, ofh- 
cers of NEA departments, members of 
NEA commissions, and to college and 
university presidents. Individuals may 
obtain copies from the NEA at $1 
each. Quantity discounts. 


New Publications Director for WEA 

ALBERT Gerritz, former superin- 
tendent of Whatcom County schools, 
-has been named editor of the Wash- 
Journal. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur J. Marsh, who also served 
as associate secretary and treasurer un- 
til his retirement on June 30 
Inanv vears ol 


ington Education 


alter 
faithful service to the 
\Washington association. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


October 17-24 — United 
Week See page 3853. 
October 


Nations 


24-31 — Religious Book 
Week. For information write to Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 

November 7-13—American 
cation Week. See page 376. 

November 14-20 — Book Week. 
Write to Children’s Book Council, 62 
West 45th St.. New York 19, New 
York. 


Educa- 
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Hold That Deadline 


To sons, daughters, nieces, and 
nephews of our staff, THE JOURNAL is 
a member of the family. We overheard 





one of the small fry saying to a play- 
mate the other day, “Lots of things 
are going to happen in September. 
School starts on the 13th. My birthday 
comes on the 19th. And THE JouRNAL 


is going to have a dead lion on the 
26th.” 


The Funny Side of America 
as Seen by a Maltesian 


This is America, where you don’t see 
one single cowboy, 

Where you are asked to tea and get 
everything in the world but tea, 
Where to drive to your next-door 

neighbor's is considered 
than walking, 
Where to drive 200 miles to a half-an- 
hour lunch is not considered crazy, 
Where you have conventions and con- 
ventions and not a 
breathe, 
Where daylight saving is so demo- 
cratic and so confusing, 
Where everybody can smile and take 
a joke, . 
Where one can comment about Amer- 
icans to Americans. 
—RIVTA CHETCUTI, 
teacher from Malta in the US on a 
short-term scholarship made available 
thru. The Teacher-Relief 
Fund. 


quicker 


minute to 


Overseas 


A-B-See 
“A” is for Atom 
And if it’s let loose 
The rest of the letters 
Will be of no use. 
—SOBOLIN 
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Dead-ucation 


Mrs. Newly Rich wrote to the 
heatimaster asking that he “inter” 
her son on the roll of the institu- 
tion. “I shall be pleased to under- 
take him” wrote the headmaster, 
then turned his thoughts to the 
corpse curriculum. 


Classtrophobia 

Mar Asin, a Tulsa teacher, tells in 
The Instructor about young Jim, who 
had heard the superintendent men- 
tion her check to her. “Do you get a 
check?” Jim asked. 

“Yes, I get a check for my work, just 
as your daddy does,” I replied. 

“Well!” the astonished Jim. said. 
“Where do you work? You are always 
in this room when I come to school!”’ 


Right! 


Tis the rule of the land 
When travelers meet 
On highway or byway 
In alley or street 
On foot or on horseback 
By day or by night: 
Each favors the other and 
turns to the right 
—OLD COPYBOOK MAXIM 


Fable for School People 


ONCE upon a time, the animals de- 
cided they must do something heroi: 
to meet the problems of “a new 
world.” So they organized a school. 

They adopted an activity curricu- 
lum consisting of running, climbing, 
swimming, and flying. To make it 
easier to administer the curriculum, 
all the animals took all the subjects. 

The duck was excellent in swim- 
ming, in fact better than his instruc- 
tor; but he made only passing grades 
in flying and was very poor in run- 
ning. Since he was slow in running, 
he had to stay after school and also 
drop swimming in order to practice 
running. This was kept up until his 
web feet were badly worn and he was 
only average in swimming. But aver- 
age was acceptable in school, so 
nobody worried about that except 
the duck. 


The rabbit started at the top of the 
class in running, but had nervous 
breakdown because of so much make- 
up work in swimming. 

‘The squirrel was excellent in climb- 
ing until he developed frustration in 
the flying class, where his teachet 
made him start from the ground up 
instead of from the treetop down. He 
also developed “Charley horse” from 
overexertion and then got C in climb- 
ing and D in running. 

Ihe eagle was a problem child and 
was disciplined severely. In the climb- 
ing class he beat all the others to the 
top of the tree, but insisted on using 
his own way to get there. 

\t the end of the year, an abnormal 
eel that could swim exceedingly well, 
and also run, climb, and fly a little 
had the highest average and was vale 
dictorian. 





he prairie dogs stayed out of 
school and fought the tax levy because 
the adminstration would not add 
digging and burrowing to the curric- 
ulum. They apprenticed their child 
to a badger and later joined the 
groundhogs and gophers to start a 
successful private school. 

G. H. REAVIS, assistant superint nd 
ent, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


First Bell 
Y Observe the woodpecker. He 
gets there by using his head. 
© Be a live wire and you won't 
get stepped on. 


Q Keep your temper. Your pupils 
don’t want it. 


0 The bigot they are, the harder 
they foul. 


—BUSTER ROTHMAN 


Q@ If you don’t stand for some- 
thing, you'll fall for anything. 


—Linden Bark 
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NEA GROWTH AND GOALS, 


MEMBERS The membership growth of the National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1934-1948, shown in the following figures and chart 

is most encouraging. It was accomplished by the enthusi- 

astic cooperation of leaders in every state and territory. 
800,000 The Victory Action Program Goal of 800,000 members by 

1951 furnishes the profession with a thrilling challenge: 

It can be achieved by the full cooperation of the leaders 
750,000 in every state and local community. 


NEA Growth and Goals 1934-1951] 
700,000 Year Membership Increase 


1934 154,377 5,545 
1935 160,883 6.506 
1936 165.448 4.565 
650,000 1937 181.228 15,780 
1938 195,605 14.377 
1939 201.682 6.077 
600,000 1940 203,429 1.747 
1941 211.191 7.762 
1942 217,943 6.752 
1943 219.334 1.391 
550,000 1944 271.847 52.513 
1945 331.605 59.758 
1946 340.973 9.368 
500,000 1947 386,643 45.670 
1948 441.127 54.484 
1949 561.002" 119.875 
1950 681.914" 120,912 
450,000 195] 802.773" 120.859 


* Victory Action Program Goals 
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